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INTRODUCTION 


Cee einen nmin tastocteanintae ameoanee aimee ditiea 


(i) 
INTRCDUCT LON 


‘The present work is the first attempt to present a 
comprehensive and critical study of the economic condition 
of the Princely States of Grissa from 1858 to 1944. The 
period under study begins with the transfer of power from. 
the East India Company to the British Crown in 1858 and ems 
with the merger of Crissa States in 1948-49, The main conce- 
rn of this work is not only to examine various economic cha- 
nges but also their impact on the life of the pecple in the 


Princely States of Orissa. 


Upto 1440, there were nineteen princely states of Orissa, 
Banki and Angul were annexed to British Crissa in 1840 and 1847 
respectively. Since then Angul and Banki remained umner the 
direct administration of the British. The princely states also 
known as Tributary Mahals formerly 19 in number got reduced to 
17. They were: Athgarh, Atnmallik, Baud, Baramba, Daspalla, 
Dhenkanal, Hindol, Khandpara, Keonjhar, mayurbhanja, Narsingh- 
pur, Nayagarh, Nilgiri, Pal-Lahara, Talchar, Tigiria and Ran- 
pur. In 1905, five Oriya-speaking states of Central Province, 
l.e. Patna, Kalahandi, Sonepur, Rairakhol and Bamra and two 
Oriya speaking states of Chhot nagpur i.e. Gangpur and Bonai 
were transferred to Orissa division. There were still two other 
Oriya states namely Saraikella and Kharswan, which were still 
left with the Commissioners of Chhotonagpur. In 1916, they were 


transferred to Orissa division. Thus the number of princely 


(44) 
states of Orissa rose to 26. All these Oriya-speaking states 
except Saraikella and Kharswan were integrated with the Pro. 
vince of Orissa in 1948-49. These two states were merged with 


the province of Bihar in 1948. 


The princely states of Orissa were hilly tracts occupi- 
ed by a so-called ‘rude and uncivilised race of. people'. Beca- 
use of the inaccessible nature of the territories am peculiar 
“hature of the people, it was felt that the British rules and 
: regulations could not be implemented. snoothly and efficiently 
Further, this might anger the people of the states who were 
generally of wild nature. Further A liberal policy was likely 
.to satisfy the pride of the Rajas and bind them to the British 
Government. So the princely states of Orissa were exempted from 
the operation of general regulation system prevalent in British 


Orissa. 


British Orissa was ruled by the direct executive authority 
of the British Government. The princely states referred to by 
the British as Tributary and Feudatory states were ruled indi-~ 
rectly by the British through the princes themselves. Although 
the British rules and regulations were not applicable to them, 
’ they were made to acknowledge British Government as the para- 
‘mount power and were completely subordinate to the British 


authorities. 


' From 1814 the British Government exercised control over 


(iii) 


the affairs of the states and activities of the princes 


through the Superintendent of Tributary Mahals. The Commi- 


ssioner of Orissa acted as the Superintement of Tributary 

Mahals. By a Regulation of that year, he was to keep himself 
informed of their proceedings, levy quit rents due from them 
and endeavour to establish such control over the conuct of 
the Rajas as would prevent the Commission of crimes and out- 


rages. 


As the paramount power, the British Government supervised 
the’ internal Government of the Princely States of Orissa. But 
such supervision had been quite ineffective and too inadequate. 
The British authorities rather gave all possible assistance to 
the chiefs to suppress the popular risings directed against 
them, In these circumstances, the Princes tended to neglect the 
interests of the people and oppressed them as they no longer 


feared them, 


The people of the princely states of Orissa rose in 


_fevolt several times in the 19th century. The primary causeg 


of their uprisings was economic. Whatever steps were taken by 


them to bring about improvement in the economic condition in 


the princely states of Orissa only touched the fringe of the. 
‘problem. Undoubtedly, the British policy aimed at protecting 


: the interest of the Princes rather than that of the people. 


The ‘Feudatory Chief, being safe under the British protection, 


4 
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(iv) 


grew autocratic in his attitude and adopted exactions and 
repression as the standard norms of their administration 


‘instead of trying to ameliorate the lot of the people. 


Assured of the British support to their continuance in 
the gadi, the Raja ruled his territory pretty much according 
to his own idea of what was right and pursued in many cases 
ruthless oppressive measures against his subjects. The system 
of personal rule characterised the administration of the states 


The rule of law did not exist. 


The princely rule had terrible economic impact on the 
people of the states. There prevailed extreme.economic back-~ 
wardness. The taxation was heavy. The poverty was deep. The 
people suffered terribly. The growing discontent found expre— 


ssion in several popular risingseven offay (Goo _ 


A rapid growth of political consciousness and the pro- 
gress of national struggle became the distinctive character- 
istics of the years after 1905. In the changing circumstances, 
the British authorities had to be more alert to their relation- 
ship with the princes of Orissa amd tried to be more friendly 
with them, At the same time, they wanted the princes to pay 
more attention than before to the promotion of the well-being 


of the peopte. 


(v) 


A new chapter in the British relation with the Tributary 
Mahals began when Sir andrew Fraser became the Lieutenant Gover- 
nor of Bengal. He took special care to deal with questions con- 

cerned with the management of states. He heard that misgovern- 
“ment of the chiefs generally led to the British intervention 
in'their affairs. This policy was causing their dissatisfac. 
tion with the British rule. On personal enquiries, he knew 
that the cause of misgovernment was inefficiency and oppress- 
ion of the Rajas. He was convinced that measures were necessa- 
ry to encourage the chiefs to administer their states more effi- 
ciently and to recognise more fully their duties and responsi- 
bilities. As a means to this end he felt certain that he could 
not do better than introduce the system, he had himself to work 
in the Chhatisgarh Division of the Central Provinces, where 
‘ithere were a number of states under a Political Agent. He stro- 
ngly recommended for the appointment of a Political Agent for 
the Tributary Mahals of Orissa. His recommendation was accepted 


-by. the Government of India. 


Shortly afterwards, in April 1906, Cobblen Ramsay was 
__.appointed as a Political agent for the Tributary states of 
Qrissa, subject to the control of the Commissioner of Orissa. 
‘The general lines of policy laid down for the guidance of the 
Agent were as follows. The chiefs should be taught to under. 
stand their responsibility for the administration of their 


states. Efforts should be made to render them capable of 


(vi) 


efficient administration. The supervision exercised over them 

~ should be only such as might be necessary to keep the British 

"Government in touch with their administration. Briefly, the 
chiefs were to be left to manage the affairs of their own 
states without interference, so long as they worked on reaso~ 
nable lines of progress, and refrained from oppression and 
injustice. The Political Agent was to be the friend, adviser 
and colleague of each chief and the Commissioner was to be 


the official Supervisor of both. 


The wisdom of this policy was soon apparent. Hither- 
to, little had been done to encourage the chiefs, and a 
spirit, if not of actual mistrust, at any rate of aloofness 
and suspicion, had been engendered. They were now assured of 
the friendly attention and good will of government and their 
_ confidence was secured, The princes were found to have taken 


more interests than before in the welfare of their subjects. 


After 1905 the main objective of the British policy was 
to secure the goodwill and co-operation of the chiefs in their 
efforts to counter the rising nationalist movement. The British 
authorities were determined not to antagonise the princes. So 
the Political Agent hesitatingly and cautiously pressurised 


the princes to adopt measures for the welfare of the people, 


- Such interference could not remove inherent defects 


(vii) 


iin the feudatory administration. It continued to be auto. 
cratic, corrupt and exploitative. Some halting steps adopted 
by the princes to modernise their states after 1905 did not 
bring about any improvement in the economic condition of the 
people, The Prajamandal Movement that emerged in the prince~ 
ly states of Orissa in the late 30's of the century exposed 
the degraded comition to which sh Grr ure has subjected 


then ‘and their increasing miseries. 


The study of the economic condition of the princely 
states of Orissa from 1858 to 1947 has not received due 
attention of the historians past and present. There were a 
few works on the Princely States of Qrissa in the recent 
“times. They either discusses the British policy towards the 
Princely States of Orissa or the people's movement in the 
igtates. A good deal of light has been thrown on these aspects 
by the works like K.M. Patrats Orissa umer the East India 
Company, J.K, Samal's Orissa under the British Crown: 1905. 
1947 and P.K. Mishra's Political unrest in Orissa in the l9th 
‘century. All these works do not throw much light on the eco- 
nomic condition of the Princely States of Orissa during the 
British rule. My humble attempt is the first attempt to pre- 
sent a detailed and dispassionate accounts of the economic 
life in the Princely States of Orissa during the period, 
1858-1947. 


(viii) 


This work has been organised and presented in six 
chapters. Chapters I and II are primarily concerned with 
different aspects of the land revenue administration of the 
states. The study shows how unsound and unjust land revenue 
policy pursued by the princes was causing intolerable econo- 
mic hardship to the peasants. The chapter-III deals with the 
agricultural activities in the states and provides an analy— 
sis of various factors leading to the stagnation amd deterio- 
ration of agriculture. Chapter-IV presents a vivid picture 
of the agricultural pursuits of the tribals. Chapter-V refle- 
ets how the Princely States of Orissa were lamentably back- 
ward. in Industry,Communication and Trade. In the last chapter 
general economic condition of the people and the factors res-- 
ponsible for the growth of deep poverty among them have been | 


analysed. 


The data for this research have been collected from the 
Qrissa State Archives, Bhubaneswar, National Library, Calcutta, 
awd Board of Revenue Library, cuttack’"Kanika Library, Cuttack. 
In these places, I had access to the various documénts, letters, 
reports, periodicals and so on. This thesis uses all available 
sources to give a clear, comprehensive account of the different 
aspects of the economic condition of the Princely States of 


‘Orissa during the.period, 1858~1947, 


CHAPTER. 1 


LAND REVENUE SETTLEMENT AND COLLECTION 
OF LAND REVENUE 


LAND REVENUE SETTLEMENTS 


The land revenue system was a simple one and was 
‘practically homogeneous throughout the States. In every 
‘State, periodical settlements were made for the assess- 
ment of land revenue. The land revenue was collected 
‘through, the big farmers called gauntias, ganjus, sarbara- 
_kars, pradhans and thikadars. During the period uner re- 
view, the states followed as far as possible the develop- 
ment of land revenue system of British Orissa to which they 


were attached for administrative purpose. 


So far as records go, attempts were made for systema— 
tic land revenue settlements in most of the states after 
1905. What was done earlier, was to have an eye estimation 
or by a rough measurement with a pole, After 1905, most of 
the states had detailed traverse and cadastral survey, how- 
ever, unsatisfactory. Of course, in a number of states like 
ike onjhar, Bonai, Ranpur, Kalahandi, there was large areas 
“inhabited by aboriginal tribes practising shifting culti- 


‘vation which had not been subjected to a traverse survey. 
| : 


Whether the land revenue was regarded as a tax on 


agricultural incone or as a rate for the privilege of culti- 
Vat ion under the protection and facilities afforded by the 


state, it had come to mean an acreage rate throughout India. 


i 


According to most modern method of settlement, it was suppo- 
sed, to bear relation to the productive capacity or income 
from the land. As land revenue was primarily an acreage rent, 
its proper'assessment was bound up with an accurate measure- 
ment or survey of the surface of land so as to indicate the 
area cultivated or in the possession of individual persons. 
Survey was also necessary for the determination of areas of 
land likely to be cultivated in future and for the determi- 


nation of areas which might not be cultivated. 


In the Orissa States, survey of the lands was done in 
an unsatisfactory manner. Most of the states failed to get 
a proper survey. Complete and accurate survey seemed to be 


an urgent necessity in the states. 


7 The states did not follow any definite system of settle- 
ment and the work done in any settlement generally followed 
the method in which settlement officer had his training in the 
province from which he was deputed for the work. Generally 
speaking, throughout the states, both survey and settlements 
had been done by officers who held no higher post than that © 


of the Assistant Settlement Officer in provincial settlements. 


Settlement and survey were technical matters, what the 


pSettlement Officer did, was practically final. But there was 
no post like Settlement Commissioner and others to guide the 
‘settlement Officer and to supervise the. settlements. In this 
connection R.K. Ramnad hyani observed: "In view of the vital 
importance of settlements and the amount of harm an unimagi-~ 
native settlement can do both to the agriculturist and the 
administration; the introduction of a competent joint agency 
for the framing of settlement rules and instructions and for 
the actual supervision of settlement is urgently necessary. 
The importance of such a controllina agency is clear as few 
of the states can exist as such independently and employ a 
‘really competent settlement staff.«+ 
The states had no settlement principles or rules of their 
dwn, neither was there any formal application of any particular 
; system. In the matter of the classification of villages and 
lands, on the whole, much arbitrariness had prevailed. Each 
‘Settlement Officer had more or less given scope to his own 
previous training and background without studying proper con- 
ditions of the states. As Ramadhyani observed: "Settlement 
were ina fact, regarded as merely a means to augment the 


revenue, and the method adopted was of little importance so 


12.K. Ramadhyani, Report on the Land Tenures 


and the Revenue System of the Orissa and Chhatisgarh 
States, Vol. TI, 1942, p. 41. 


Hy ; . 
long as this purpose was served.! 


As regards the period of settlement, much variety and 
capriciousness prevailed. The term varied from 7 to 20 years, 
most states having 10 to 15 years. The period of settlement in 
the provinces was generally, minimum 30 years. The state and 
the cultivators found a lot of harassment and loss in such 
short-term settlements. Besides, frequent settlements resulted 


in the continued increase of. land revenue. 


Economic conditions in the states had not’ been changing 
at any great rate. So it was not desirable to make a settle- 
“> ment after 10 or 15 years, R.K. Ramadhyani remarked: “Evan 
taking the undeveloped condition of many of the states into 
account; the pace of development is in no case sufficient to 
warrant consideration of a resettlement within a shorter period 
than 20 years and even then, that period cannot be applied as 
3 hard and fast rule irrespective of circumstances, Shorter 
periods have in fact been found impracticable. The main con- 
sideration should be whether profits from agriculture have 
increased sufficiently to justify the imposition of an extra 


burden on the agriculturist."* 


2R.K. Ramadhyani, Report on the land tenure and 


7 
| the revenue system of the Orissa and Chhatisgarh States, 
1 | VOlsII, 1942, p. 42. 


te 
te 


i 


In order to make above analysis of the settlements 
of Orissa states abundantly clear, a detailed account of 


! the settlements of the individual states have been given 


below: 


1 


iAthgarh; 


First settlement of the Athgarh state was made in 1844. 
_ In this settlement only cultivated areas were measured. Mea- 


'. surement was done by some rough means as standard stick or 


bamboos.° 


Y 


Next settlement was made in 1861 and the whole state 
including the cultivated and uncultivated areas were measu- 
red. The measurement was again rough and did not amount to 
any sort of accurate survey. At this settlement, the area of 
the state was found to be 1,31,489 acres of which 1,09, 709 
acres were uncultivated and 21,780 acres were cultivated. Of 
this cultivated area, 11,298 acres were rent free and 10,482 
acres were rent paying lands. The total revenue from these 


rent paying lands was Rs. 9095/~. The above settlement 


Woo Spee, Cobden Ramsay, Gazetteers of Orissa 


Feudatory States, Part-II, Calcutta, 1910, p. 100. 


continued to be in force till 1868 when a new settlement 


was made. The rent paying area was assessed at Rs. 25,252/—{ 


' in this settlement .7 


In 1900 a more elaborate settlement was taken up. The 


survey was rough and it was described as lathi survey. The 


| total. area in this settlement stood at 1,08,623 acres of 


which 30,861 acres were cultivated and 77,762 acres were 


uncultivated. Qut of this cultivated area, 20,076 acres 


were rent-paying and the rest were rent free, 


For the purpose of assessment, villages were divided 
into six classes and lands into four classes, In determining 


the classifications, the facilities of irrigation, fertility 


of soil, liability to flood or drought and variety of paddy 


' grown on other factors, were taken into consideration. The 


classification of villages was made in consideration of nature, 
kind and productive capacity of the soil, sources of irrigation 
and liability to flood or drought and ravages of wild animals. 


However, the settlement of 1900, resulted in the assessment of 


Rs, 41,738/-. The next settlement was taken up in 1920. at 
a tS 


t 


4 


4 R.K. Ramadhyani, Report on the land tenure and 


the revenue systems of the Orissa and Chhatisgarh States, 
Vol. ITIL, 1942, p. l. 


| Ithis settlement, the measurements of the previous settlements 
were found defective, but this settlement was no better, be- 
“ing based on lathi survey. 


op 
pf 
i os 


| “In this settlement, it was found quite unnecessary to 
keep the six classes into which villages were divided in the 
last settlement, So, by the Political Agent and Commissioner's 
letter dated 10 August 1922 three classes were assigned to 
villages and three classes to the lands, All the Taila lands 
were made of one class as in the last settlement. Classifica- 


tion of villages and land was made on the basis of the factors 


already mentioned. 


At the settlement of 1920, the total amount of rent pay- 
ing cultivated land had been 23,045 acres against 20,076 
acres of the previous settlement and the rent had been 
Rs. 52,189/- as against Rs. 41,738/- of the last settlement. 
This meant an increase of 2,969 acres or 14.8 per cent in 
' ‘land and. Rs. 10,451/- or 24.8 per cent in rent, Regarding the 
~ settlement of 1920, sri Birendra Kishore Das, Superintement 
and Settlement Officer, Athgarh, stated: 


5 
Final Report on the Land Revenue settlement 
ot the Athgarh State, Eastern States Agency, 1923, 
p. S. 


"The increase of rent is quite fair and equitable in 

“ gerisideration of the fact that the increase on sarad lands 
is by 18.4 per cent and other lands by 10.8 per cent. L 

may kindly be permitted to mention here that the percentage 
of collection in new rent during the first kist is 99.7 
which clearly shows how the new assessment has been ungrudg- 


ingly accepted by the people." 


The settlement of 1920 expired on 1937, but a fresh 


settlement had not been taken up owing to lack of funds.° 


Athmallik: 


| Until the year 1896-97, there was no regular land reve- 
hue settlement in the State of athmallik. The rents were 
/ used to be collected by nazarkut (as ascertained by sight) 
and as such they were neither fair nor equitable, The next 
‘settlement was made in 1896. This was known as padika sett- 
“‘Lement as the lands were measured with a padika or rod of 
lO! 54", the standard rod common in Orissa. The second 


padika settlement was done in 1915-16 for a term of 15 years 


A ae NT A i Le HSS i A PI i OM i SPO Se 


in, a AS an Aa 


© Final Report on the Land Revenue Settlement 
‘of the Athgarh State, Eastern States Agency, 1923, 
pe. 7. 


, which expired on 30 September 1930. 


7 

In these two padika settlements, lands and villages 
were classified according to the practice in Crissa States. 
The first padika settlement resulted in the cultivated area 
of 56,687 acres and land revenue of Rs. 29,406/- . As a re- 
sult of the second padika settlement of 1915, the land revenue 
arrived at, was Rs. 72,847/- and the land measured as culti- 


‘vated area, were 93,544 acres.” 


The operations regarding the next settlement were commen-— 


_ced in May 1927 and completed in December 1931. In this sett- 


lement there was a cultivated area of 98,910 acres and the 


'* total land revenue of Rs, 95,132/-. This settlement stood for 


15 years and expired on 30 September 1945. 


There were certain glaring differences between the 


previous settlement and the settlement of 1931. 


The previous settlements were padika settlements, which 


afforded only the approximate areas, where as the settlement 


A tg HN ie PN ETN Ne Ay eR re A nen Neat i I aOR a EI I Se NNR, 


TRUK. tamadhyani, Report on the land tenure and revenue 


system of the Orissa and Chhatisgarh States, Vol.III, 1942, 
[p> 7. 


SEB. Cobden Ramsay, Gazetteers of the Orissa 


,Feudatory States, Part-II, Calcutta, 1910, p. 117. 
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of 1931 was a cadastral survey and settlement, which afforded 
more accurate measurement, Secondly the last settlement did 
not actually measure the areas other than the cultivated areas 
within the village boundaries. But the settlement of 1931 had 
ascertained such area by actual measurement, Thirdly, the 

last settlement classified the Villages into three classes, in 
,each class of village, the wet lands being subdivided into 
three classes am in all villages, the dry lands being sub- 

. divided into six classes. The settlement of 1931 abolished 

: the village classification and subdivided all wet lands into 
7 four classes and dry lands into three classes, in view of the 
G 


actual cash return, the tenants got from the lands. 


In the settlement of 1931, rates for both dry and uplands 
ranged between Re 0.6~3 to Rs. 2-11-0 per acre, The first cla. 
sg wet lands were assessed at the maximum rate of Rs, 2-~ll1-0 
per acre against Rs. 3-4-0 per acre in Dasapalla, Fs, 3-2-0 
in Bamara and Rs. 2-11-9 in Angul, So obviously the Athmallik 
rates were in no way higher than the neighbouring states. In 
making assessment s, the damage done to the crops of riparian 


villages by the floods of Mahanadi and the depredation done by | 


9 Final Report on the Land Revenue Survey and 


Settlement of the Athmallik State, 1927-31, p. 29. 


id 


the wild animals, were duly taken into consideration. So the 
assessment of land revenue at this settlement seemed to be 


. . 0 
‘nore fair and equitable.* 


Bamra : 


No regular settlement of Bamra State was made till 1877 
and the rents were fixed by appraisement of harvest. In 1877, 
measurement of wet lands was made by means of a standard road. 
Lands were classified into three claesses i.e., aul, doyam, 
soyam. No assessment was made. on gora Uplands. In 1888-89, a 
tadarakhi settlement which inclused a larger number of para~ 
ganas than the previcus one, was made, But the classification 
of lands and rents remained unaltered, There were complaints 
ab out cesses and betnhi at this time, but they were dismissed 
by the Commissioner." 

In 1894-95, another settlement which again did not include 


. the whole area of the state, was made, There were six different 


ea CE NI me meats Ei pm tl 


LO 


A A I ET APR ga I a A mS A A, ie Ree NO APNPR SR A 


Final Report on the Land Revenue Survey and 
Settlement of the Athnallik state, 1927-31, p. 31. 
il 


. L.E.B. Cobden Ramsay, Gazetteers of the Qrissa 
Feudatory States, Part-II, Calcutta, 1910, p. 11g. 
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tates for each of the seven classes of crops grown on these 
lands, The uplands were also assessed according to the crops 


grown on it. The period of settlement was fined at 10 years. 


_In 1910 a tadarakhi settlement resulted in the assessment of 


only of excess and newly reclaimed lands, without the change 


in rates and classifications. 


4 


In all these settlements, there was No proper survey of - 


the land and state. The first regular survey and settlement 


of the Bamra State was taken up in 1927 by Macpherson. at 
this settlement the whole state seemed to have been covered 
by traverse survey. The cadastral survey by chain extemed 
to all the settled cultivations.7@ | 
At this settlement the former classification of lands 
and villages was maintained on the ground that though it was 
elaborate, it had been in vogue for 30 years and well under- 


stood by the people. On gora uplands, however, the assessment 


.of crops was abandoned, The village classification was based 
‘on the fertility of the soil, liability to drought and dest- 


'-ruction of crops by wild animals, means of communications and 


12, Kk. Ramadhyani, Report on the Land Tenure and 


the Revenue System of the Orissa and Chhatisgarh States, 
Vol. III, 1942, p. 16. 


nearness of market 23 

ot The objections to the enhancement of rent proposed at 
the settlement were that the fertility of land had been dimi- 
‘nished and existing rates had béen high. First objection was 
dismissed on the ground that though tne burning of the jungle 
by which ashes were obtained for the fields, were ‘abolished, 
irrigation had been increased. The rates were definitely higher 
than the. Sambalpur rate, but the Superintendent of the Bamra 
State held that Sambalpur rates were un expectedly low. He 
proposed to enhance the rates by 124 per cent, and reckoned 
‘that this would be only 84 per cent of the gross profit,14 
‘This settlement was completed in 1928~29. The rents in 
Bamra State were always considered high, compared with the 
rents of the sorrounding areas. The ruler was not prepared to 
-' make a new settlement as he feared that it would result ina 
reduction of revenue rather than increase, A minor settlement 


was undertaken during the period from 1941-47 for assessment 


13) ep. Cobden Ramsay, Gazetteers of the Orissa 


Feudatory States, Part-II, Calcutta, 1910, p. 127. 


4p ik, Ramadhyani, Report on the Land Tenures 
and the Revenue System of the Orissa and Chhatisgarh 
‘States, Part-III, 1942, p. 17. 


14 


‘of rent in respect of newly cultivated lands.” 


' 
i 
,/ 


7 


Baramba: 


‘Land appeared to have been measured for the purpose of 
assessment before 1880, and probably the land revenue of hold- 
ings were fixed by estimation of seed capacity and what the 
cultivators agreed to pay, In 1882-83 a settlement was made 

by assessment with a standard rod, but there was no classifi- 
cation of land or villages. The enhancement caused some dis- 
satisfaction and rents were adjusted. A settlement was made 
in 1892 and villages as well as lands were classified accord- 


~.ingly. : 


In the settlement of 1902, all the villages were survey- 
ed. by plaintable and survey, but assessment of lands was done 
as before with the standard rod. The next settlement of state 
took place in 1924.25 and land had been surveyed by plaintable 
and traverse and cadastral survey. This was the first time 


that the state had been surveyed and measured on a scientific 


Dak. Ramadhyani, Report on the Land Tenures 
and the Revenue System of the Orissa and Chhatisgarh 


| States, Part-III, 1942, p. 17. 


fi 
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basis. Prior to this, the state was measured by padika or 


rod system. ~° 


In all the settlements, lands had been classified accord- 
ing to the productive power of lands and assessed to rent at 
different rates. In the settlements prior to 1924-25, no att- 
empt was made to classify the villages into groups in order 
- of fertility of land. But rates were fixed on fertility of 
“land in general. This automatically brought about different 
_Tates for different villages, At the settlement of 1924-25, 
"an attempt was made at the time of assessment to classify the 
villages into groups, But the attempt became futile as no re- 


gard was paid to it at the time of measurement. 


At last, the old rates were revised in order to make them 
uniform as far as possible and enhanced in proportion of the 
productive powers of various lends. This resulted in seven 
rates for lst class sarad lands, 8 rates for 2nd class sarad 
lands, 7 rates for 3rd class sarad lands, ll rates for first 
class beali lands, 9 rates for second class beali lands, 8 


rates for third class beali lands, 9 rates for first class 


1p x, Ramadhyani, Report on the Land Tenures 


.” cand “Revenue System, in the Orissa and Chhatisgarh 


'.States, Vol. III, 1942, p. 25. 
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padar lands, 7 rates for second class padar laws, 3 rates 
for third class padar lands, one rate for taita lands and 
dual rates for homestead lands in the state, The revision 
of the old rates had resulted in the reduction of some rates 
which were quite umworkable and had never been applied on any 
general basis. Besides there were practically reck rents and 
had properly been done away with.+! 
- According to the settlement of 1924-25, total area of 
the’ state was 90,819 acres. Cut of this, 26,203 acres had been 
assessed to rent at Rs. 49,935-2-9 and the rest were roads, 
rent free and waste lands and forests etc. The term of the 
present settlement was for 20 years, during which no enhance- 
ment of rent would be made, The new rate had been realised with 
effect from 15 April 1924.78 
Regarding the success of the settlement operations, 


Sufik-ud-Din Mahammad, Superintendent of the Baramba stated: 


AV Einal Report of the Survey and Settlement 
Qperations of the Baramba Feudatory State, 1924, 
_ pe 2d. 
18) EB, Cobden Ramsay, Gazetteers of the 
Orissa Feud at ory States, Part-II, Calcutta, 1910, 
p. 132. 
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“There has been a rise of Rs. 13,761-0-0 over a total tauzi 
demand of Rs. 36,450-0-0 which was before the present settle- 
ment. The operations were smoothly conducted amd the tenants 
have practically no complaints to classifications or the 
assessment. Out of 33,244 cases in all, only in 10 cases 
appeals were preferred. The meagre number of objections filed 
as to the classifications and assessments shows how smoothly 
the work has been concluded, Besides, in 1924-25, the new rent 
has been realised in full. This also speaks well of the seund 


basis on which the assessment work has been done, "2? 


The first settlement of the Boudh State was made in 
1874. It was generally known as nazarkut settlement i.e., 
the assessment of rent had been made on rough calculation of 
grdss produce. The rent per acre of land came to one rupee 
Revenue obtained in that settlement was Rs, 32,000/- 


(Rs. .25,000/- in cash and Rs, 7,000/- in kind). 


19Final Report of the Survey and Settlement 
Operations of the Baramba Feudatory State, 1923, 
p. 23. 
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This settlenent expired in 1907 and next: settlement came 
into efféct in 1909. The settlement of 1909 was based on the 
slassification of lands and classification of rents for the 
first time, But the measurenent was made by a standard rod 
called padikd. In this settlement, rates were fixed on the 
Dasis of assessment at the moncy value of 1/8th of the net 
oroduce, Thus the Government demand was fixed at the rate of 
As. 1-9-0 for one man of first class wet land. The net reve- 
nue reached a sum amounting to Rs. 1,01,984-6-0. As compared 
with the revenue obtained at the last settlement of 1874, it 
gave an increase of Rs. 69,000/- a year.2° 

This settlement continued till 1924 when fresh operations 
of survey and settlement were taken up. It was completed in 
the year 1930. During that operation, the modern method of. 
survey by Guntur's chain and plain table and other such 
instrument 5 as were used in modern settlements had been used 
for accurate survey of the lands. Its term had been fixed for 


lO years. 


4 


In the settlement of 1930, the rate of rent for different 


2Oconpletion Report of the Boudh Settlement, 
1907, p. 5. 
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slasses of lands had been suggested to be revised and the 
ates had been duly approved by the then political Commissioner 
of Orissa States. These rates represented considerable enhan-~ 
-ement over the previous rates. The rates did not appear to 
lave been based on any such principle as 1/8th of the net pro- 
uce as at the former settlement. But it was said that there 
lag an increase of 50 per cent in prices, The enhancement vari- 
id from 52 per cent to 68 per cent in case of rice lands and 
'2 per cent in first class dry lands, The totak enhancement in 
he revenue had been 117 per cent which was partly due to 
Nerease in cultivation.++ 
The Settlement Officer said that there was full justi- 
‘ication in the enhancement of rent for the following reasons. 
since the settlement of 1909, the price of every raw produce 
ind. staple food eanmedities had gone up considerably. So the 


1xconomic condition of the people had been improved. 


Unfortunately economic depression began to appear all 
wer the world from 1931 and the rainfall became far from 


veing uniform. The damage of crops by wild animals was another 
p 


21R.K. Ramadhyani, Report on the Land Tenure 
ind Revenue System of the Orissa and Chhatisgarh 
states, Vol.III, 1942, p. 44. 
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factor adding to this unfortunate situation. Hence the tenants 


could not bear the heavy burden of this rate of rent and began 


to bolt away leaving their lands fallow for years together. Re- 


mission of rent followed after remission and surremer of lan. 


ds followed after surrender. 


Although the period of settlement was fixed for 10 


years the Government resolved to take up settlement in time, 


| 


inspite of the deficit in finance in the state. The deficit 


finance was the only reason why the Government took up the 


gett Lement in spite of the extreme bad economic condition of 
the people. In 1938, though the period of settlement had not 
elapsed, operations for settlement were started. In this sett. 
lement villages had been divided into three classes according 
to the facility for irrigation available or proximity to for- 
est, In villages classified as first class, there was to be 

an enhancement from Rs. 1-9-0 in 1909 (last but one settle- 
ment) to Rs, 3-2-0 at this settlement. In the villages of 
second class, there would be a reduction from Rs. 2~10-0 to 
Rs, 1-4-0, In third class villages, there was a reduction 


to Rs, 1-6-3. Kegarding this assessment of rent Sri Ramadhyani 


remarked: 


ch, 22Gompletion Report of Boudh Settlement, 


+1907, p. 5. 
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"The whole idea seems to be an attempt to redistribute 
the assessment so as to give some relief to backward Villages 
without, however, sacrificing the revenue. This is to be achie- 
ved by sharply increasing the rents in certein places and redu- 


cing in others to a figure below that of the last but one sett- 


 lement ., ee e es  « The heavy assessment of 1931 which 


the state seems to have recognised as a great burden on the 


‘cultivator, did not prevent it imposing an ‘improvement cesst 


“' of no less than Re 0-3-0 in the rupee in addition to the edu- 


. cation cess already existing, of # anna per rupee and the 


re 


forest cess."*? 


During the settlement of 1938, the assessable rent had 


been fixed at Rs. 2,21,452-14-3 as against Rs. 3,17,659-2~3 


during the settlement of 1924-30.°7 


Bonai: 


For the first time in 1880, a summary settlement in 


‘Bonai- State was undertaken, This settlement, apart from 


i 23 


R.K. Ramadhyani, Report on the Land Tenure and . 


the Revenue System of the Orissa and Chhatisgarh States, 


Vol. III, 1942, p. 45. 
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_ Completion Report of the Boudh Settlement, 


1907, p. ll. 
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being summary was also extremely restricted in scope and only 
;a small area of wet lands was assessed. Measurement at this 
sett lement was done partly by eye estimation amd partly by 
‘means of a rod of 10' 54" long. Only wet rice lams were 

E 


“men and ryots, Hewitt, the Settlement Officer, fixed the rates 


ealt with and in consultation with the Chief, leading head~ 


of. the rent for assessment .2> 


i 
7 
i 


First regular settlement of the state with survey, was 
taken up in 1910 and completed in 1930. The areas occupied by 
the Bhuyans were not subjected to survey. Only the villages in 
the valley of Brahmani river, were surveyed by traverse and 
cadastral survey, The waste lands did not seem to have been 
properly surveyed even in the valley of the river Brahmani,2° 
At this settlement, it was found necessary to reduce the 
rate and apply new rates, apparently on account of defective 
measurement and underestimation of the area at the previous 
‘settlement, Besides, the adoption of the rates of the previous 


| 


291 EB, Cobden Ramsay, Gazetteers of the 


Orissa Feudatory states, Part-II, Calcutta, 1910, 
p. 154.0 

205 kK. Ramadhyani, Report on the Land Tenure and 
the Revenue System of the Orissa and Chhatisgarn States, 
Vol. III, 1942, p. 5. 
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settlement would have meant that villages not so favourably 
situated would be called upon to pay the same rates as those 
in the immediate vicinity of the river, Brahmani. Of course, 
an assessment at this settlement at Hewitt's rates would have 
tesulted in an increase in the net land revenue of over 200 
per cent, but because of the above mentioned reasons, it was 
decided to make an all-round reduction and to tax heavily 
‘the best lands and more prosperous areas. Accordingly the 
“new rates of rent were proposed and sanctioned. They varied 
‘between Rs. 2-0-0 and Re, 0-5-0.7! | | 
The new assessment resulted in the land revenue of 
Rs. 40,862/-, whereas, the total revenue assessed in the 
previous settlement was Rs. 11,860/-. Thus, there was an 
enhancement of 102 per cent in 30 years. This large enhance~ 
ment was done due to the enormous amount of cultivation that 


had been made within the last 30 years.-° 


This. settlement was made for a period of ten years, 


The term of the settlement expired in 1923, but the period 


no 27) EB. Cobden Ramsay, Gazetteers of Orissa 

‘Feudatory States, Part-II, Calcutta, 1910, p. 155. 
i 28 Final Report on the Land Revenue Settlement 
of the Bonai Feudatory State (Orissa), 1935, p. ll. 
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-was extended for another ten years. 
if 


| A revisional settlement was started in 1930, But on 
“account of financial difficulties, it was not carried to 
completion and was stopped. In 1934 the operations were re- 
“spmed. A nayabadi settlement, to assess the new cultivation 
was, taken up. There seemed to be considerable extension of 
's guntivation after 1930. So nayabadi settlement of 1930 re. 

| sulted in the total land revenue of Rs. 45,117/-, an increa- 
_ $e of nearly Rs. 5,000/~ over the previous settlement. As a 
revisional settlement was not undertaken before the merger, 


there was no further enhancement for a period of years.” 


Dasapalla; 


In 1874, levy of excessive rent and cesses caused a 
serious discontentinent among the people of Dasapalla. So, 
the Superintement of the Tributary Mahals took a pledae 
from the ruler that he would not make a nazarkut or settle- 
ment by eye appraisal, but this, instead of alleying dis- 


; content, seemed to make it worse, end some people were 


. 29Final Report on the Land Revenue Settlement 
of the Bonai Feudatory State (OGrissa), 1935, p.21. 
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reported to have left the state. 


‘ A settlement based on measurement was then ordered. But 
there were allegations that the Raja had corrupted the Amins 
«who. shoned excessive measurements. Finally the Superintendent 
decided that the existing rents in cash and kind, would stand 
for a period of 10 years i.e. up to 1889, °° 
Mismanagement and oppression by the ruler Nowever, con 

tinued. The misfortune of the people aggravated by a famine 
of 1889. In these circumstances, the administration of Dasa- 
palla was taken over by the British Government in 1894. As 
_land revenue was the main cause of the trouble, a settlement 
by measurement with the padika or rod of 1O' 74" was attempted 
and completed in 1897, but the Kondha areas were not measur- 
‘ied at all. The settlement was to stand for a period of 15 


years. 


| 
|: At the settlement of 1897, the Oriya cultivators were 
. assessed to cash rents but the Kondhs were required to pay 


\ . 
a rent for house which was the commuted value of previous 


| : 


30) EB. Cobden Ramsay, Gazetteers of the Orissa 


Feudatory states, Part-II, Calcutta, 1910, p. 158. 
Stalk, Ramadhyani, Report on the Land Tenure 

and the Revenue System of the Orissa and Chhatisgarh - 
States, Vol. III, 1942, p. 70. oo 


mo | 
; 'payment in kind, However, in some paraganas payment conti- 


ro 
2 4G 


‘rued in kind. 


| 


; Although the next settlement was ordered to be started 
in 1914, it could not be undertaken till 1916 on account of 
Kondh rebellion, Actual settlement was started in October 
1916 and completed in 1921.°° 
A traverse survey was made by plane table and compass. 

Cadastral survey was made by chain. All villages of the state 
were traversed including Kondha villages. But in a number of 
villages, cadastral survey was not done as they were not be- 
ing cultivated. The total area of all kinds of lams measured 
vat the settlement of 1897 was 40,652 mans ( a man being near- 
“ly equal to one acre ) and at this settlement, it was 54,495 
"acres. The increase of 13,843 acres was due to the fact that 
"* Kondhmal s were newly brought under regular payment in this 
settlement. The increase was evidently 46 per cent over the 


area ofthe last -settlement. 


At the 1921 settlement, lands were divided into three 
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classes, sarad, pada and pal according to single or double 

| éropping. Each of these was divided intc three grades. Taila 

and homestead lands were not classified, Rates of these lands 
were not enhanced. The pada lands were assessed in respect to 
the village classification in the Oriya tract. But in the 
Kondh areas, they were assessed according to village classifi- 


. 33 
cation. 


An arbitrary enhancement of 2 annas on an acre as in the 


case of Nayagarh Settlement, was adopted for the Oriya tract. 


In the Kondha tract, a lower rate was adopted, In the Kondha 
Villages which did not take part in the rebellion of 1914, 

., half rates were applied. At this settlement, produce rent was 
‘abolished, The settlement was for a period of 15 years. 

r 

| The settlement of 1897 resulted in the assessment | 


of total land revenue of Rs. 33,154-2.50, but the total 
amount of land revenue assessed in the settlement of 1921 
was Rs, 42,392-~11-3. In certain Paraganas the rents of the 
settlement of 1897 had been decreased in the settlement of 


1921, The reason was that a large quantity of taila lands 


Se sasheemramertioneetenreeaenuateneeeesemnnametenest 


SSReport on the Survey and Settlement of 
Dasapalla Feudatory State, 1917-21, p. 46, 
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had been relinguished and also a quantity of lands in river- 


side villages had been covered with sand deposits.>* 


The percentage of increase in land revenue in the Kondh 
tract was out of question as it was for the first time sur- 
‘veyed amd assessed, Their previous nominal rents were only 
in kind. In the Oriya tract it was estimated to be 22 per 
cent, In the opinion of B. Biswala, Superintendent and Sett- 
lement Officer, Dasapalla State, this was not much, consider- . 
_ing the fact that the new settlement was delayed by nine 

"years: He stated: "The delay for nine years is not a small 

* pericd during which the people would have paid a new rents 
of. the settlement, had it been timely done. Eviderittly this . 
is again on the side of the people. To add to this, the fact 
was that the country was greatly opened up which developed 
trade and commerce by which the agriculturists were immensely 
‘benefited and also added to this, the high price of food gra- 
ins ruling, since the Great European war which have greatly 


improved the agricultural class.>> 


a 


34R kK, Ramadhyani, Keport on the Land Tenure 
and the Revenue System of the Orissa and Chhatisgarh 
States, Vol. III, 1942, p. 70. 
, | 7 | PReport on the Survey and Settlement of 
. |Dasapalla Feudatory State, 1917-21, p. 48. 
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On the whole, the settlement of 1921 was an improvement 
on the settlement of 1897 in two ways. Firstly, settlement of 
1897 was a padika settlement, but the settlement of 1921 was 
a cadastral survey and settlement, decidedly more accurate 
| and equitable. Secondly, the settlement of 1897 made the 
Oriyas pay rent in cash am the Kondhs nominal rents in 
kind, but the settlement of 1921 had secured the uniformity 
lot payment of rents in cash and obviated this improper system 


-,of- land revenue, i.e., payment in kind. 


n 
I 


The settlement of 1921 which. stood for 15 years expired 


‘in 1936, but before the merger, no other settlement was made. 


Dhenkanal: 


The first settlement of Dhenkanal was made in 1846-47, 
Another settlement was made in 1883-84. A more detailed 
settlement was made in 1901. It took seven years to complete. 


The earlier. settlements did not appear to have been accompanied 
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“by proper survey.>! 
Next land revenue settlement of the state was commenced 
- in J912. Traverse and cadastral survey, assessment of areas 
of the entire state were done. It was interrupted in 1918 
owing to the outbreak of famine, soon after the death of the 
' Chief, Raja Sura Pratap Mahindra Bahadur. Settlement operations 
were suspended under the orders of the Political Agent for five 
‘years. But three years after the famine, it was fourd that the 
state was sufficiently recovered from its effects, So the re- 
vision settlement which was in continuation of the last sett- 
lement was taken in hand in May 1922 by the Superinterdent of 
the state with the help of two other Assistant settlement 


Officers, °° 


In the last settlement, 26 rates of sarad lands rang- 


ing from Rs. 3-2-0 to Re. O-l-2 were adopted. In this settle- 
| . 


ment, out of these, 9 intermediate rates only ranging from 


37p kK. Ramadhyani, Report on the Land Tenure and 


the Revenue System of the Orissa amd Chhatisgarh States, 
““Vol.III, 1942, p. 77. 
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Final Report on the settlement of the Dhenkanal 
Feudatory State, 1923-24, Vol.I, p.- 30. 


' '3In fixing the new rates of rent, all circumstances 


. justifying enhancement were considered so as to make them 


fair’ and equitable, As in the case of other states, the 
assessment of rent was based on classification of villages 

and lands, ‘taking into consideration, the improvement in the 
condition of the ryots due to facility of communication and 
high prices of food grains and appreciable increase of culti- 
vation mainly by 23.29 per cent. The rates of rent were increa- 
sed- by 07.20 per cent, The total gross land revenue of the 


settlement was Rs. 241549/-,°? 


The general attitude of the people towards the settlement 


at the beginning cf the revision settlement was peaceful. The 


| 


- operations went on without a hitch for over a year, when a 
few tenants started agitation because of the imposition of 
_penalties for unauthorised ryoti lands. They began to excite 
“the people by making false and unfounded statement, against 
‘the administration. The ring-leaders were arrested and tried 
‘for sedition. On their conviction, agitation came to a stop 
and the settlement operations were resumed and brought to a 


successful conclusion, 


? 


ripid., pp. 34.36. 
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(i, The term of the settlement was fixed for ten years, 
put-the Chief might, if he thought fit, have extended the 
term to ‘any further period. However, no other settlement 


4 
hed been made before merger. 0 
Gangpur : 


In 1874, the Chief of Gangpur attempted a nazarkut or 
. survey by eye-estimation. This, however, covered only a small 
number of villages and uniform rate was applied to all lands. 
A part of the revenue was payable in kind. The areas were ass- 
‘essed by nazarkut subjected to a percent age enhancement, The 
_ financial result of this settlement was to raise the revenue 


‘tho. Rs. 45,000/- in cash, plus 3,780 monds of rice and 360 
| so - 
-monds of biri (blackgram). 


i° 
| 
’ 


| The first proper settlement of the state commenced in 
1907 and completed in 1911. A traverse survey had been done 
by means of planetable. A cadastral survey was also done of 


the villages, surveyed by traverse, The uplands which had not 


been subjected. to assessment before, were left unassessed. 


40F inal Report on the Settlement of the 
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! 
“Classification of land was done according to local system 
i.e. according to the levels of various kinds of rice lands. 
The Settlement Officer considered that little was to be gain- 
ed by making a further classification. In view of the fact 
that local classification was wel] understood by ryots and 
“rice was the dominating crop, this view seemed to be quite 
sensible, This settlement resulted in nearly 100 per cent en- 
hancement, It was decided to adopt Rs. 1-4-0, 1-0-0 and | 


O-l12-~0 rate per acre. 


The new rates of rent met with very little real opposi- 
tion but easily it became evident that there was a strong 
feeling against the retention in kind. As soon as this was 
known, the Chief very magnanimously offered to commute the 
abwabs and agreed to take only cash rents at the rates stated 
above, The abolition of abwabs appeared to afford great satis- 
faction to the large body of ryots and the rents had since been 
collected with very little trouble. + 
The settlement of 1907-11 was made for a period of ten 


years, But on expiry of this period, a revision was not taken 


41 Final Report on the Settlement of the Gangpur 


|| Feud at ory State, 1923-24, Vol.I, p. 38. 
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Up as the economic condition of the ryots was not satisfactory. 


Apart from this, the ruling Chief in 1916 imposed a special 


cess of 12 annas for every rupee of rent to defray a portion 


of the expenditure of a wedding. A nayabadi settlement of new- 


ly cultivated lands was, therefore, made in 1923-24 and a re- 


vision settlement was postponed. 


The operations of the revision settlement were commenced 
“ap Oct ober 1928 and completed in 1936. The main feature of the 
“settlement was that the whole state was surveyed and all lands 
were assessed.“ 

| 

prior to the last regular survey and settlement there 
wes a systematic assessment of rents, In addition to the cash 
amount, a numerous other exactions in kind were made, Admitted- 
ly too, the last regular survey and settlement was itself far 
from perfect so far as rent assessment was concerned. Rents 
were assessed more or less arbitrarily. No account was taken 
of the prices which varied greatly in different localities at 


any given time, A field lacking irrigational facilities in 


the remote forests was assessed at the same rate as a similar 


7 o Rk. Ramadhyani, Report on the Land Tenure and 


the Revenue System of the Qrissa and Chhatisgarh States, 


Vol.III, 1942, pp. 84-85. 


field having good irrigational facilities. The quality of 
the soil which affected the crop of the turn considerably, 
was not considered. The result was that rents while they 


pressed hardly on villages, were extremely low in case of 


_ others. 


It was proposed at the settlement of 1928-36 to remedy 


‘the state of affairs to some extent. In this connection Indra 


| 


” Vilas Mukherjee, the then Settlement Officer remarked: "It 


‘is proposed at the present settlement to remedy this state 
of affairs to some extent. It can't be remedied altogether 
and to be left further. For example, if a ryot who is in 
good locality, has been paying Rs. ld; on the other hand a 
ryot who is in bad locality, had not given rent at a reduced 
rate, The former will have to be increased and the latter 
will have to be reduced gradually till more or less, the 


assessment arrived at." 


“With this end in view, what is know as Soil Unit System, 
had been adopted. On the soil unit system, the Settlement 


Officer wrete as follows: 


"Soil Unit System is inductive method of assessment 
'as you go from particular to particular to arrive at a 


os . . 
general conclusion. Acreage rate of rent is a deductive 


-; method of assessment as you go from general to particular, 


By the Soil Unit system we reduce the area of the soil unit 
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Jtova common denomination by multiplying: the area of each class 


t 


| of land, comprising the holding by the figure representing acc- 
] : 
‘yreduced rent of holding is found by multiplying the total num 


elerating progress. These figures are called soil factors. The 


Ubler of units, by the unit rate of rent sanctioned for the vill- 
age. The soil unit rent which is generally a fraction of one | 
anna is expressed in general appreciation." > 

The rates of rent as fixed in this settlement were lower 
than those suggested by the Commissioner, Hewatt nearly 53 
years ago. The Settlement Officer said that the present rates 
of rent would be considered normally low in the’ ordinary vill 
ages of the adjacent states of Bagara, Jashpur and Ranchi 
district. The average pressure of rent before revision of wet 
land was Re. 0~14-1 and after revision it was Re. 0-15-10 or 
an increase of 12.4 per cent only. The actual land revenue 

' demand before revision was Rs. 1,10,257-15-7. The actual land 
revenue demand after revision was Rs. 1,49,861-~8-3. So the 
increase obtained in the revenue of the state as a result of 


_ the revision was Rs. 39,603-8-8. The causes of increase were 


43tndravilas Mukharjee, Final Report 
i 
of the Land Revenue Settlement of the Gangpur 
“State, 1929-36, p. 49. 
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threefold, viz., (i) assessment of upland nitherto unassessed, 
|: (ik), assdssment of new wet land since nayabadi settlement, (iii) 
fob : | 

increase in the rates of rent of old wet land which was between 


12: to 16 per cent only, 4 


The term of the settlement was announced to be for 10 


years i.e. from 1936~37 to 1946-47.° 


Hindol ;: 


Prior to 1875, there was no regular settlement of the © 
land revenue in the Hindol State. The headman of the Villages 
“were paying a lump sum money to the Chief as amicably settled 
- between them, and on the other hand realising the same from 
othe tenants according to their sweet will. The tenants got 
displeased and demanded to ascertain what area of land rea- 
lly held by each of them. The discontent being general, pro- 


posal for summary settlement for the state was laid before the 


44 
Ibid., pp. 65-66. 
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Superintendent Tributary Mahals. He deputed Assistant 
Superintendent, Babu Harekrishna Das in 1873 to have a 


summary settlement of the state, 


During the settlement of 1873-75 there was no regular 
measurement of land, Panchayats were appointed for each vill- 
age and they were directed to ascertain on the spot and dec. 
lared solemn oath, the produce of land held by each ryot by 
guess. This settlement was known by the name of nazarkut 


settlement, 


The total assessable area of the state was 8217 acres 


“and the Lam revenue Rs. 19,077-O0-O0O. Average rent per acre 


>was Rs, 2-5-0. This settlement was confirmed by the then 


. Superintendent of the Tributary Mahals, T.E. Ravenshaw for 


the period of five years, But the resettlement did not comm 


‘ence till 1884. 


Next settlement was the settlement of 1884. In this 
Settlement, the lands were measured by the standard padika 


or rod of 1O' S$" size. This was known as padika settlement, 


At this settlement, villages were divided into four 
classes and lands into six classes on the consideration of 
fertility and improvement already made of the lands. The 
assessed area at this settlement increased to 31,217 acres 


and the rent to lis. 37,355/—, The average rent per acre was 
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Re, 1-3-2. This settlement was made for ten years, but re- 


46 
settlement could not be finished till 1901. 


| Third settlement was the settlement of 1901. In this 

settlement the principle of the previous settlement was 
followed as to measurement, classification of villages and 
lands. The area of the assessed land was 48,158 acres and 

the assessed rent was Rs. 55,931/-. 

A The settlement ended in 1901 and the state came under 

i the direct management of Government in 1906. It was found 

| ‘that the land revenue system was in most backward condition. 
The. sum of Rs. 14,790/- was in arrear. Many big villages were 
_almost abandoned. In nany cases it was impossible to get land 
revenue without certificate procedure. Number of certificate 
cases went on increasing and on enquiry it came to light that 
the settlement work was done very hurriedly to complete in 
seven months. So, the measurement and classifications could 
not be done correctly and the necessity of another settlement 


was keenly felt. 


The work was commenced in March 1910 and ened on 


_ The Completion Report of the Settlement 
of! Hindol Feudatory State, 1910-14, pp. 13-14. 
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30 May 1912. Some kind of traverse and cadastral survey had 
been done in this settlement, At this settlement, classifi- 
cation of land had been made with regard to soil, not with 
regard to crops grown. There were eighteen rates altogether 
in the place of 39 rates of the last settlement. Average rent 
_ per acre was Rs. l-4-10 against Rs. 1-1-7 of the last seztle- 
ment. The land rent of the state according to this settle- 

| nent. was Rs. 64,417-8-8 against Rs. 49,284-3-4 of the last 
‘Settlement. Thus the increase was Rs. 15,133-5-4 i.e. 30 per 


cent, 


The term of this settlement had been made for 20 years. 
This was good for the state and the people of the state. This 
was much appreciated by the people as they would have suffi- 
cient time to devote full time to the improvement and exten 
sion of cultivation and the state would reap the benefit at 
the next settlement. Of course, no other settlement was made 
before the merger." 

| 

i Kalahandi: 


i; 
, | | The first summary settlement of Kalahandi was made in 
_ 47 


7 The Completion Report of the Settlement 
of Hindol Feudatory State, 1910-14, pp. 14.22. 
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“jy 1883" and the second summary settlement in 1888. In these 
‘settlement s area was recorded in terms of seed capacity. Rant 
| s iwas fixed on the consideration of yield and paying capacity 
og the tenants, 


| 


ae 
rs The first regular survey and settlement was made in 
1904-1908. All.the villages were not surveyed. The settle- 
“‘sment except of certain villages were summary. The settlement 
resulted in an increase of revenue. The term of the settle- 


ment was for four years, but settlement was not taken up 


-till 1911. 


The settlement of 1911-12 was the second regular survey 
and settlement. It resulted in the 30 per cent enhancement 
of rent, The period of the settlement was fixed at ll years. 8 

“In 1922, a new settlement was made on the Soil Unit 

. System as adopted in Madhya Pradesh and Sambalpur district. 


The Soil Unit System was as follows: 


. "Tt involves the reduction of the area of each holding 


4B RK Ramadhyani, Report on the Land Tenure 


and the Revenue System of the Orissa and Chhatisgarh 
States, Vol. III, 1942, p. 109. 
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‘to a denomination by multiplying the area of each class of 
“land comprised in the holding by the figure representing the 
“kelative productiveness known as hector. The sum obtained, 
“gives the total number of soil units contained in the hold- 
ing. The rent of the holding is then obtained by multiplying 
the total soil units by the unit rate of the village. Unit 
rate was usually expressed in the fraction of an anna in deci- 
mal notation. So, the product of multiplication is considered 
as so many annas." Soil Unit System appeared to be a suitable 
method of assessment in a hilly and irregular country like’ 


Kalahandi. 


However, at this settlement enhancement was made up to 

/;, L00 per cent in the case of individual ryots of villages, and 
for the paragana, it was limited to 60 per cent, Where the 

| assessment was 100 per cent or more, gradual enhancement for 

Q period of 10 years was prescribed. This settlement which was 
made for a period of 20 years expired in 1942. But the fresh 
settlement operations could not be taken up due to the World 
War II. This started in 1946 and continued after the merger 
of the state. | 


49 pinal Report of the Land Revenue Settlement 
in Kalahandi District, Ex-State Khalasa area, 1946- 
56, pp. 11-17. 


rn) 
Py 


Keonjhar; 


First revenue settlement of Keonjhar was made in 1803. 
Subsequent settlements were made in 1858 and 1888, but those 
were not regular, Seed capacity was used for estimation of 
area, Rather more elaborate settlement was made in 1899 which - 


was current till 1913~14. 


At this settlement, there was no regular survey of the 


entire area, but only of those portions of the villages which 


“were actually brought under cultivation: Unit of measurement 
was padika or a bamboo pole of a given length which varied in 


(different places, So the measurement was inaccurate .in many 


' places: At this settlement, the Settlement Officer recorded 


‘that .gora and other lands were not paying rent since the tena- 


nts.were liable to bethi. These lands were assessed, but bethi 


was only, modified,?° 


The term of the settlement was to expire in 1913-14. So 


the revision settlement operations commenced in 1911. There 


was. a regular chain and planetable survey in these operations, 


q 


90R kK, Ramadhyani, Report on the Land 


 ‘iTenure and the Revenue System of the Orissa 


Jand Chhatisgarh States, Vol. III, 1942, p. 135. 


L- 


wad 
y}. 
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The survey did not cover the areas inhabited by Bhuyans 


and Juangas. Assessment was made under the Bengal Tenancy 


Act. Accordingly, land was classified into two kinds with 


3 grades in each. 


The’ cultivated land enormously extended since 1899. The 
Tesult was that revenue increased proportionately. The total 


land revenue assessed at the sattlement of 1913-14 was 


‘Rs, 2,33,990/— against Rs. 98,204/~ at the previous settle- 


ment, Thus there was an increase of Rs. 91,524/- or 93.2 per 


i 


‘cent, The rates fixed for different classes of lands varied 


froin Rs. 3-0-0 to Re. 1-0-0. Settlement of 1913-14 was the 


‘last settlement before merger.>- 


‘Khandapara : 


‘Prior to 1849, the ruling chiefs generally fixed the 
rents on the capacity of the land, In 1849, first settle. 
ment of the Khandapara State seemed to have been made. The 
fields were measured by means of a pole or padika equal to 


10' 54" size. Lands were classified into six classes besides 


>t einal Report of the Survey and Settlement 


Operations of Keonjhar State, 1914-15, pp. 19-27. 


- field measurement. 
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homestead. holdings. Seme 74 so called rates.of.rent had been 
adopted. The state obtained a revenue of Rs. 21,089/- from 


this settlement. 


Eight years after i.e. in 1857, the then Raja Kunja binari 


' Singh attempted to have another settlement, but his desire 
could not be materialised owing to the discontent of the 


ryots. Settlement operations were therefore, dropped after 


32 


Then in 1867, Raja Natabar Singh, though he administered 


the state for 39 years, made no regular settlement, but was 


satisfied with Nayabadi or newly cultivated area found in 
villages. Assessment was made at the rates fixed at the pre- 
vious settlement, No figure was available to show to what 


extent the land revenue was increased. 


Then came the other settlement which was taken up in 
1910. The field measurement was done as before with the ro 
or padika of 10' 54" size, In this settlement, classification 


was made,on the basis of natural advantages. Villages then 


$2 Final Report of the Survey and Settlement 


of .Khandapara Feudatory State (Orissa), 1928-31, 
.Ipp. 24-25. . | | | 
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were classified into three classes. In each village there 


- were 12 classes of lands, besides the homestead lands, 


i 


Assessment in this settlement presented a problem which 


pe political Agent, Philip, very carefully solved, having 


gone fully into the questions, The 74 so called rates of the 
‘settlement of 1849 were discarded as it was found difficult 


to apply them, Thirty six (36) rates were approved by the 


Political Agent of the Feudatory States of Orissa. Besides, 


homestead lands were assessed at special rates, viz. Rs.25-0-0O, 


Rs. 12-8-O and Rs. 6-4—O per acre. 


On applying the above rates it was observed that, the 
land revenue would go up to Rs. 51,612/- against Rs. 21,089/- 
which, would represent an increase of 144 per cent. The rates 


approved were not applied henceforth. It was at length decid. 


ed to enhance the old rents of ryoti and paikana lands at 4 


- annas, 2 annas and two annas per rupee of rentai according as 


the village concerned was first, second and third class, This 


was considered as arbitrary, so only excess areas were assess 


“ed in the villayes at average villaye rates, No assessment was 


“made (in ‘the Village on rent free land. 


In this settlement, land revenue was raised to Rs. 31,961/- 


against Rs. 21,206/~, giving an enhancement of 50 per cent. 


Next settlement. was commenced in 1920 and a traverse 


as well as cadastral survey was made. In this settlement, 
the classification of land was again altered. Sri R.K. 
“Ramadhyani remarked: "In some of the settlements done, it 
appear that a classification of land was made according to 
local usage by the ryots but each Settlement Officer seems to 
have mad e a more or less arbitrary classification, so far as 
I can see without any actual detailed examination of the matt- 
er in-the field. These changes of classifications are the 
features of settlements in the states which have all proceed~ 
ed upon no definite principles evolved from local circumstan- 
ces, but upon classification, often without considering modi- 
fication of exotic systems. In addition to altering the class- 
ification of land, the Settlement Officer abandoned the class- 
ification of villages. The rates were again more or less 


-} arbitrary.w°3 


. ‘Several rates were prceposed to limit the general enhance- 
{ 


aT : 

ment to 20 or 29 per cent. The rates were fully. considered by 
the Political Agent and Commissioner in comparison with the ra- 
tes of rent of the neighbouring states of Dasapalla, Nayagarh 


,and Baramba, Finally it was decided to adopt old rates. But 


| 


fA A Ay RA TN LTA EARN Nn ta ne 


93h OK. Ramadhyani, Report on the Land Tenure 
and the Revenue System of the Orissa and Chhatisgarh 


States, Vol. III, 1942, pp. 151, 
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poo 
ithe rules were laid down limiting the maximum enhancement 


ko 110 per cent and providing progressive enhancement in 
i ! , 


case of an application for reduction of the new rent. The 
principles of progressive enhancements proved to be very 


sound and useful. It was intelligible to the people. 


n 


Concessions were granted to Kondhas who gave hitherto 
vegetables, creepers, bamboosmattings, charcoal and other 
general produce free of charge to the Rajabati in the shape 
of rent for their holdings, No rent was levied on their 
‘homestead lands at this settlement. No enhancement was made 
of the rent-free holdings. But the excess areas found in re- 
spect of them in this settlement, were assessed at full 


-ryoti rent, 


The.total rental of the lands held under this state 
at the settlement of 1928-29, was Rs. 68,780-15-3 and the 
total rent paying area, 42,248 acres. The incident of rent 
per acre therefore came to Rs. 1-10-1. As compared with 
those of the neighbouring states, it was rather equal to 
the average rate of Dasapalla and below those of Narasingpur 
and Baramba, their rates of incidents being Rs. 1-10-l, 


Rs. 1-12-12 and Rs. l-ll-7 respectively. 


Another important feature of this settlement was that 


all: produce rents had been commuted under the orders of the 
“Political Agent and Commissioner. This system of produce- 
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rent existed mainly in case of ryoti holdings under tenure 
holder, Ih this settlement the rents of such lands were 
commuted to cash. rents, SO per cent in excess of the general 


: Fates sanctioned by the Political Agent and Conmissioner. 


This settlement was in force till the merger of the 


54 -° 
state. 


"I Mayurbhand : 
ane _ Before introduction of the regular system of settle- 

» ment, rent used to be assessed on each Village by the simple 
process of bargaining between the state and the headman. The 
state only ensured that undue harassment was not meted out 
“to any tenant on the process of assessment and collection, 

During the, settlement of 1847 the rate of assessment was 
Rs. 3-6-0 per acre. This system must have proved crude and 
archaic. This system was also found out of date when compar- 


ed to the methods adopted in the neighbouring. districts. 


During the settlement of 1895, the system of cadastral 


54Final Report of the survey and Settlement 
‘of Khandapara Feudatory State (Qrissa), 1928-31, 
pp. 29- 32", 


survey.was introduced. Owing to the vastness of area and the 
paucity of trained personnel survey could not be done for the 


entire state. 


Land was assessed in accordance with the potentiality. 


-A velativity of the production of the different classes of 


soil in different paraganas was ascertained in order to 


fix the rates of rent, This settlement obtained for the 


' state the land revenue of Rs. 3,60,880/-. 


Next settlement of the state was made in 1916-17. This 


is the only settlement made during the pericd umer review. 


The whole of the state was cadastrally surveyed. The main 


onsideration to guide the Settlement Officer in determina 
tion of either retention or modification of the existing rate 


of assessment of paragana, were its rainfall, state of commu- 


nication and nearness to markets, class of cultivation, the 


state of husbandry, collection and ‘U6 Y of f Zevenves etc. 


Lands were divided for A LYOM of I cent into 


six categories viz., (1) dahi or worst kind of upland, 


(2) asu or upland, (3) kala or homestead land, (4) Gari or 


| ‘best alluvial land on the bank of the rivers, (5) pal or 


alluvial jJand on the bank of the rivers and (6) jal or the 


Lou 


“paddy land. Different rates were assessed for the each kind 
Ps 


of land, keeping in view as far as possible, the relative 


oni 


productivity of the soil, their physical character and other 


allied consideration, such as proximity to railway and other 


transport facilities. However, this settlement which was the 


| 


t 
i 
i 


‘last one before the merger resulted in the total land revenue 


.of Rs. 4,30,860/=.°> 


\Nayagarh; 


| 


Everything was in chaos prior to 1852 when Rai Harmohan 
Lala, Government Tahasildar on deputation, made a regular sett- 
clement. The cultivated land of the state according to his sett- 
lement was 67,981 acres and the land revenue was Rs. 36 ,940/-. 
The term of the settlement expired after five years when 
Maulavi Muhammad, a Governinent servant on deput ation, made an 
udhbati settlement of the reclaimed areas in 1857. The result 
of this settlement was that the cultivated area came to 73,619 


acres and the lam revenue to Rs. 39,415/—, It meant that dur- 


“ing the interval of five years, there was 8.28 per cent increa- 


se in acres and 6.7 per cent in revenue. In the year 1870, the 


revenue of 1857 increased to Rs. 51,501/= by summary methods 


2 rennet renee Ratt tt ER ER nt Papi 


“Nilamani Senapati (ed.), Orissa District 
Gazetteers, Mayurbhanj (Cuttack, 1967), pp. 348-352. 
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- 
| adopted by Babu Harekrishna Das, Assistant Superintendent of 
the Tributary Mahals. The increase in revenue was Rs. 12, 086 /~ 
°aee. by about 30 per cent after a period of thirteen years, 
i 7 
' + During the time of Late Raja Ladukishore Singh Mandhata, 
‘the assets of the stete was reduced to Rs. 40,000/— from 


Rs. 51,901/— as some lands were granted by him as niskar to 


his favourites. 


The next settlement commenced in March 1896, It continued 
for ten years, cwing to various circumstances. New rents were 
realized from 1906. The rent paying area increased to 1,12,387 
acres from 89,168 acres of the settlement of 1890 i.e., an inc- 
rease of 23,219 acres or 26.04 per cent, The rents realised 
from the tenants were raised to Rs. 79,536-1-9 i.e. an incr- 
‘pase of Rs, 46,210 or 58,09 per cent. Term of the settlement 
was fixed for 15 years with effect from the year 1906.7° 

“Before the expiry of the term of the settlement of 
1906, settlement operation commenced from 1 November 1913. 


It claimed to be better than others. But as yet there was 


i 


Babu Anirudha Patel, Revision Settlement 
Report of Nayagarh State, 1918, pp. 21-22, 


56 
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NO proper survey, and measurements were made roughly. The 


i bssessment was made, however, very crudely on the basis of 


vod . 
'alflat rate increase of two annas on all of the 9 rates, which 


prevailed in the previous settlement. This amounted to 4 per 
cent increase in the highest rates and 33 per cent in the 
“lease of Lowest rates. The homestead lands in this state were. 
assessed at various stages, Where there had been transferred 
cases, they were. assessed at full ryoti rates. Some poor peo. 
ple were allowed free homesteads, Rates of rent at this sett- 
lement varied between Rs. 3-4-1 and Rs, 0-8-4. The rent pay- 
ing areas increased by 8,329,49 acres. This was due to the 
correct measurement and reclamation of waste areas. Total 
rents to be paid by the tenants in this settlement were 
Rs, 116,964-6-3 in place of Rs. 79536-1-9 in the last settle- 
| “ment. The increment was Ks. 37,427-14-6 i.e. 29.46 per cent 
‘increment or Re, 0-4-9 per rupee. The term of the settlement 


- was fixed’ for fifteen years.>” 


at the settlement of 1928-32, a fairly reliable and 
cadastral survey of the state seemed to have been made. The 


mal area of the Kondhas was also surveyed. Assessment of the 


9? Babu Anirudha Patel, Revision Settlement 


Report of Nayagarh State, 1918, pp. 22-26. 
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“ rent- was made on the basis of crop experiment and the rent 
did not exceed 10 per cent of the profit. Homestead upto 0.1 
_acre was allowed rent-free for every agriculture holding, 


‘Special rates were applied to homesteads in Nayagarh town. 


In the backward tracts inhabited by Kondhas, lands were not 
assessed according to the measurement, but the actual rents 
being paid by. them were recorded in terms of cash irrespec~ 
tive of the areas held by them, 

. where enhancements were more than 100 per cent, progre- 
ssive enhancement was allowed. Rent in kind almost was entire- 


ly commuted except in a few tenure holders, The commutation 


‘was done at a rate not exceeding double the settlement rent, 


-However, the settlement of 1928-32 resulted in the enhancement 


of land revenue of Rs. 65,320/—. The term of the settlement 
was fixed for ten years.-° 


i 


‘Nar singhpur ; 


l 


The first regular settlement of Narsingpur State was 


taken up by Raja Braja Sundar Mansingh Harichandan Mahapatra 


Bek. Ramadhyani, Report on the Land Tenure 


i : 
and the Revenue System of the Orissa and Chhatisagarh 


| 

Gn 1881 under the instructions of the Superintendent of the 
Tributary’ Mahals. This was a padika settlement as the lands 
were. measured with a rod of 10' 54" size. In that settlement 
the area of the occupied land was 27,304 acres of wnich 
21,728 acres of land were assessed at Rs. 41,772/-. Rates, 
454 in number, were fixed in this settlement. These varied 
from Re. 0-1-8 to Ks. 8-7-0 per acre. The people raised obje- 

“ctions. Ultimately it was reduced to Rs. 30,000/-. So the 


average rent per acre stood at Re, 1-6-0. 


The next settlanent was taken up in 1895 and completed 
“in 1899,’ This was also rod measurement, The occupied area 
at this settlement was 33,900 acres of wnich 32,930 acres 
were assessed at Rs. 42,575/~, So, at that settlement, there 
‘was an increase of 6,596 acres of occupied land, 7,252 acres 
of assessed land and increase of Rs. 1,275/- in rent i.e. 
increase by 22,23 and 41 per cent respectively. There were 
S01 rates varying from Re, O-i~8 to Rs. 7-8-0, The average 
rent per acre was Rs. 1-7-6. The basis of assessment was not 


clear.” 


59Report on the Completion of the Settlement 
of Land Revenue of the Narsingpur Feudatory State, 
1914-18, p. 178. 


The next settlement followed in 1914-18. At this settle- 
ment, there was a survey by plane table of the boundaries of 
villages, and cadastral survey of fields was also made, Vill- 
ages were divided into six classes and lands were also class- 
‘ified and graded. At this settlement number of rates had been 


reduced to 35, varying from Re, 0-2-1 to Rs. 6-0-8. Cbhjections 


‘to the classifications was raised, but they were disposed of 
after hearing the reasons, At the last settlement, the rates 


‘were fixed according to the crop grown on land. at this settle 


ment the rates had been fixed according to the soil. 


All. the tenants had been allowed homestead land free 


of rent at the rate of 2 decimals for each acre of agricul- 


ture land. The aboriginals and village servants, widows, 

orphans and beggars had been allowed to enjoy their home st ead 
lands free of rent. The Korndhas as before had been allowed to 
hold their land at the reduced rate. The progressive increase 
of rent had been allowed to avoid hardship by sudden increase 


of rent. 


‘The increase of rent over that of the last settlement 


was by Rs. 5,689/~ or 14.6 per cent. The period of the sett- 


-lement was fixed at 20 years but, this had been extended by 


_ . 60 
another 10 years till 1948. 


160, K. Ramadhyani, Report on the Land Tenure and the 


Revenue System of the Orissa and Chhatisgarh States, Vol.III, 


1942, pp. .178-179. 


Nilgiri: 


The first settlement of the state began in 1849 and 
its period was till 1886, In 1886, another settlement was 
made and its period was till 1917. In this settlement, the 
“assessable area was 26,169 acres with a gross rental of 
Rs. 54,198~7-11. The 99 rates were drawn up, ranging from 

“Be, 042-0 to Rs. 5-0-0 per man, 


The operations in respect of the next settlement started 
on 1 November 1917 when the previous settlement expired, Both 
traverse and cadastral survey were made and this survey cover~ 
‘ed all the villages. Villages as well as lands were classified 
according to their nature, situation, advantages and disadvan 
tages, etc, At the previous settlements, there was no classifi- 
cation of Villages. The rates fixed were based on the prodjucti- 
vity of the different classes of land on the price of the pro- 


-| duce, 


New settlement however, raised the state land revenue 
- from Rs. 596,447-15-3 to Rs. 73,496/~ which represented an in- 
' crease of 20 per cent. The main causes of the increase were 
“two; i.e. increase in the area of the uncultivated land and — 
| revision of the rates of rent based on the productive power - 
“Not the lands. The average rate of rent per acre was Rs.1-14-0. 
| 


The settlement was for 15 years, which expired on 1936. A 
‘new settlement had not been taken up owing to the economic 


circumstances and old settleinent had been extended. i 


| 


Pal-Lahara: 


i 


The first settlement of the state was made in 1875.’ 
It was called nazarkut settlement because there was no 
measurement of the lands and assessment was made by a mere 
inspection of the cultivated lands and their produce, on an 
estimate of the quantify of seeds sown for production. The 
result of the land revenue settlement was Rs. 18,000/~ which 
however, went hard against the tenants, Hence, frequent re~ 
' ductions had to be made till at last it stood at Ps. 12,596/-. 
The rates of rent varied between Rs. 3-2~0 and Re. 0-6-3, 


The next settlenent was made in 1893-96. Lands were 
“measured by a rod called padika, the length of which was 
1O' 54", Villages were classified into three classes, taking 


into consideration their productive capacity, their situation 


6 | a 
tEinal Report of the Nilgiri Settlement 
commenced on 1 Decenber 1917 and concluded on 
31 March 1922, pp. 23-42. 


and facility of irrigation..Certain rates were objected by 
the tenants as being very high. As per the rates of rent 

| finally approved, these varied between Ks. 2-11-9 and 
Re, 0-4-0. Assessment being made on the above rates, the 


' land revenue came to Ks. 19,409/-. 


’ 


‘The term of the above settlement was for fifteen years. 
“Igo, the next settlement was due in the year 1909. But it | 
7 could not be taken up at that time for want of funds, In the 
7 ‘mean time, however, nayabadi or newly cultivated lands were 


.. assessed. So, when the next settlement was taken up, the land 


revenue rose to Rs. 22,307/-. 


“Next settlement was commenced in 1914 and completed in 
1917, Detailed survey was not done. Measurement of the cul- 
tivated lands was done by a rod of the same length as was 


used in the previous settlement. 


Assessment was done on the lines of the previous setile- 
ment, Classification of villayes into three classes wés Te-. 
tained according to the previous settlement. The rates of 


"rent approved and finally adopted in the settlement were the 
same ag in the previous settlement, The total assessable area 
., “'was 24,561 acres and the net rental assessed was Ks. 32,200/-. 


Thus, there was an increase of 32 per cent in land revenue 


over. the previous settlement. 
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é 


The Settlement Officer reported: "The settled rents are 


inadequate or that the assessment has been unduly lenient", 


1 


‘ 


But the records show that the ill-assessment went hard aghe 
inst the ryots some of whom abandoned their holdings ‘and 
some entire villages. Consequently, abatement of rents had to 
be allowed but on the otner hand, nayabadi lands were also 
assessed. As a result of these additions and substractions, 
tne net revenue demand of the state stood at Rs. 29,044/-.°7 
Next settlement was commenced in September 1929 with a 
programme for three years. Detailed survey of the cultivated: 
as well as uncultivated lands wés done on the line of the 
cadastral survey. Every possible care was taken to get the 


accuracy of land measuremem, 


The classification of the land in the last settlement, 
had been followed in this settlement also. In the last sett- 
lement, villages were classified into three classes for. the 
purpose of assessment, The settlement officer considered that 
such classification was proper. He stated: "In a hilly country 


like this state, some villages are situated in the interior 


62 Final Report on the Settlement of, 
Pal-~Lahara State, 1932, pp. 7-9. 
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sorrounded by jungles without any facility of communication, 
‘where crops are frequently destroyed by wild animals; where as 
others are situated beside the high-road with greater facility 
of communication in a more open space where depredation by 
wild animals is less frequent. The same class of lands situa. 
ted in former villages is not expected to yield the same bene- 
' fit to the tenants as that situated in the later villages. So, 
flat should not be assessed at the same rate of rent, Further, 
: if the classification of villages be abolished and all the 
"villages of the ‘state be assessed at the same rate of rent, 
‘the rents of some villages will be enhanced unduly, while 
.the rents of some other villages will be reduced, To avoid 
the anomaly and also to do justice to the tenants of the 
|; different villages situated under different conditions, it 
was considered reasonable to retain the classification of 


villages into three classes according to the last settlement 


with modification only with few cases." 


In this settlement, existing rates of rent were adopted 
without enhancement, On account of the economic distress, it 
_was considered undesirable to increase the rent. Inspite of 
this, there had been an increase of 23 per cent in sarad 
~ lands and 7 per cent in gora lands and 6 per cent in total 
assessable area. This increase was partly due to the recla- 
mation of waste lands and partly cue to the accurate measure- 
- ment by chains, But, rent-free lands were exempted from 


assessment, 


62 


The net demand of the state assessed at this settlement 
was Rs, 34,190/~. In cases where the increment had been found 
more than 50 per cent, progressive rent had been fixed. The 
progressive system was intended to help the ryots a great 
deal in reducing the hardship of the individual cases and 

“also to help the state in tackling the problem of the then 
economic distress. The term of the settlement of 1929-32 had 
been fixed for 10 years only in consideration of the fact that, 
: the ratas of rent had not been increased and the increment of 
‘land revenue on the whole was very light. No other settlement 


oo ; 6 
was known to have been made before merger. 3 


Patna: 


The first regular settlement of the state was made in 
1895-96. The better cultivated areas of the state were survey-— 
ed by plaintable, where the cultivation was patchy, survey was 
done in a rough manner. The assessment of revenue was made on 

the Soil Unit System of the Central Provinces, In determining 
ithe rates of rent, the condition of the villages was taken 


“into consideration, The net land revenue demand of the state 


63 Einal Report on the settlement of 


' Pal-Lahara State, 1932, pp. 10-13. 
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as fixed by this settlement was Rs. 76,900/-. 


' 


ae The next settlement of the state began in 1903 and 
i dragged on till 1919. The whole state was surveyed regularly. 
“In the assessment of land revenue, the principles followed 


_ were almost the same as were adopted in Sambalpur. The land 


revenue demand of the state was Rs. 1,50,820/~. 


1 


~ , + Next survey and settlement operations commenced in 1932. 
and completed in 1937. It was purely a revisional one. While 
the previous settlements were made according to the Central 
Province system, the settlement of 1932-37 was dome according 


to the Bihar and Orissa system.e4 


Settlement of rent was made according to certain special 
rules, Soil factor was used to determine the rental pressure 
of the holdings. After classification of lands, a figure was 
allotted to each of the soils to show its value in relation 
to the other soils. This was more or less how the relative 
productivity of each class of land was determined, However, 


there was an increase of revenue by about 47 per cent 4s a 


4 . 
Nilamani senapati (Chief Editor), 
Orissa District Gazetteers, Bolangir, pp. 338-340. 
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result of this settlement. Part of this was due to the new 


“cultivation and assessment of rent free holdings. The period. 


1 


_ 6 
‘of settlement was fixed for 15 years. 


a 
‘Rairakhol; 


The first regular settlement of the Rairakhol State was 
made in 1898. But in this settlement, all the villayes were 


not regularly surveyed. The result cf the settlement was that 


the revenue of the state cime to Ks. 20,i21/-. 


The effect of this settlement was given to till 1917 
after which a revisional settlement commenced. In this 
settlement all the villages also were not regularly svurvey- 

"led as in the previous settlement. Assessment of land revenue 
at the 1917 settlement seemed to have been made on the soil 


unit system prevalent in the Central Provinces and Sambalpur. 


-The result of the settlement was that the revenue came to 


i ‘Rs. 25,563/—, The increase in the land revenue was Rs. 5,442/- 
li: 
- i.e., 21 per cent, 


! 
i, 


|| The term of the settlement of 1917 expired in the year 


af 


A 


OS Final Heport on the Land Kevenue Settlement 


of the Patna State, 1937, pp. 27-39. 


up 1930 which necessitated the revision of the survey and 
? 


| 


‘settlement, It commenced in January 1930 and was completed 


| in 1932. At this settlement, villages were cadastrally sur- . 
‘veyed ‘Homestead lands had not been measured in this settie- 


ment and was followed as in the last settlement. 


The settlement of rent was made on the system, common 
in Orissa. Villages were placed in 3 classes and = a table 
of 10 rates was framed. Enhancement of rents was limited to 
100 per cent. In case of such enhancement, that was to be 
‘taken oradually to avoid hard ship to the tenants. At the 
settlement of 1932, the assessment came to Rs. 39,277/- 
against Rs. 25,563/-, of the last settlement. The total 
increase in the land revenue was Rs. 13,714/- i.e., 54 per 
cent, The total area assessed at the last settlement was 
3,930, acres. So, the average rent per acre was Re. O-i3-0 

“ahothe last settlement. The cultivated area found in this 
gett lement was 46,728 acres. So the average rent per acre 


. 6 
came to one rupee. - 


On the whole, the revenue was enhanced by 50 per cent, 
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Rairakhél Feudatory State, 1932, pp. 28-30. 
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the average rate per acre going up from 13 annas to one 
| rupee. RK. Ramadhyani who enquired into the land revenue 
‘system of the Rairakhol State ascertained that enhancement 
in many cases reached the maximum of 100 per cent. He re- 
marked: "The application of the new system of settlement 
without studying the previous one, is not confined to Raira- 
khol among the states. The complaints of theavy enhancement s, 
. I.heard in villages, do not seem to be without foundation. "° 


iy. 
jie 


: At the 1932 settlement, rents formally paid in kind 
‘were abolished and converted into cash payment. The term 


of the settlement was fixed for 15 years.°° 


r 
' Ranpur; 
iy : 


iy 


| Before 1880, rents were being recovered purely in kind, 
| itt led to a rising caused by the oppressions of the servants 


of the Raja. The settlement of 1880 made the part of rent 


OTR UK. Ramadhyani, Report on the Land Tenure 


and the Revenue System of the Orissa. and Chhatisgarh 
| States, Vol.III, 1942, p. 227. 
po 


6 
Sibid., 0. 237. . 
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payable in money but the rapacity of the officers, in charge 
of grain collection, caused serious dissatisfaction. There 

was another meli for this, So in 1894 the payment of rent in 
kind was abolished altogether. But in the areas, inhabited by 
Kondhas,the Kondhas paid only certain commodities to the ruler 
in return for the payment in cash. 


4 


Next settlement was made in 1896. Like the previous 
settlement, the measurement was done with a rod of 10' 53" 
in length, There had been no proper traverse and cadastral 


o 


‘ . . \ 6b 
' survey in the state. ? 


In both the settlements of 1880 and 1896 the assessment 
was made on the basis of soil classification. The rates of 
rent were fixed in the settlement of 1880-81, and in the sett- 
lement of 1896, the same rates were kept intact. But, still, 
there was an increase of Sl per cent in assessment. This high 
increase was due to the abolition of rent in kimd, resumption 
of paik lands and the excess jagir lands, and increase in ryoti 


lands by soil classification. 


i The. settlement was for twenty years, but tne resettlement 


? Final Report on Original Survey and Settlement 


operations of the Ranpur Ex-State area in the district 
i:-of' Puri, 1946-52, p. 36. 


4 
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oie 


was not taken up apparently for want of funds. So, the settle- 


ment of 1896 was in force till the merger of the state. /° 


| Sonepuns 
Prior to 1387, land of the villages were put to quinquenn- 
.' dal auction and the gauntias or the headmen of the villages 
deposited the amount in the state treasury in lump sum, System 
: , Of quinquennial auction automatically conferred the right on 
the gauntia to hold the village for five years. After 1887, 
{the auction became annual and the gauntia made annual payment 
for lands. This system enabled the gauntia to reap the benefits 
of lands reclaimed afresh and brought under cultivation by 


. 7 
tenants till there was settlement. 


In the year 1893, Tryambak Rao Sathe, the then Dewan 


made an attempt to measure lands by rod or padika measuring 


7 
On kK Ramadhyani, Report on the Land 
‘Tenure amd the Revenue System of the Qrissa 
- and Chhatisgarh States, Vol. III, 1942, p. 234. 
Tlniiamani Senapati, Chief Editor, District 
Gazetteers, Orissa, Bolangir, p. 353. 


10! 54" in length. Thus he roughly calculated the area of 
“the cultivated lands leaving aside the uncultivated lands. 
This settlement was completed in 1905. The whole state was 
“not settled simultaneously, but between 1906 and 1910, the 


-  gettlements of various paraganas had been done. 


a ‘Settlement of various areas took place in 1912, 1916, 
“1928 and 1937, the period varying from 6 to 15 years. Unfor- 
tunately, no proper settlement report of any of these. ~opera- 
tions was aVailable. It appeared that there were separate 
rates for rice-lands and uplands, and rice land was divided 
into three grades. Settlement was done on the soil unit sys 
_tem of the Central Provinces, but it was not clear whether 
this was totally followed or not. The reasons for different 
_ periods were not given in Reports, but the system of short- 


term settlements no doubt, caused much annoyance of the 


4 


_ tenants. 


' Talcher: 


i i First settlement of the state seemed to have been made 


in 1e98. The lands were measured by locally recognised pole 


72p K. Ramadhyani, Report on the Land Tenure 
and the Revenue System of the Orissa and Chhatisgarh 
States, Vol.III, 1942, p. 363. 
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ne 
i rf 
wr padika of 10 54" long. The rice lands were classified 


. into three classes and the lands for miscellaneous crops were © 
‘assessed according to rates for crops. The total anount assess- 
ed in this settlement amounted to Rs. 58,971-10-5. The settle- 


ment was for a period of 15 years i.e. up to 1912. 
I. 


a 7 In the settlement of 1912, both traverse and cadastral 
survey of the whole state were made, No appreciable changes 
seemed to have been made in the system of assessment, The ave- 
rage rate of rents increased from Rs. 1-ll-2 to Rs. 2-6-10. 
In the opinion of the Settlement Officer, this increase was 
justified on the ground of the increase in prices of the pro 
duces. The net increase of Land revenue of the settlement of 
1912 was Rs. 27, 020-143. 3 
In 1928 settlement, major portion of the assessment of 
revenue was due to the assessment of nayabadi or newly culti- 
vated lands. The 1928 settlement, iike its predecessor, was 


| for 15 years and was due to expire in 1943, But no other 


sett Lement was made before the merger of the state. In 194] 


. R.K, Ramadhyani, who was examining the land revenue system 


3 Final Report of the Land Revenue Settlement, 


Talcher State, 1911-12, pp. 32-33. 
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_. of the Talcher State, observed: "The State was well cultivated 


ol and is not a backward. area like Bonai. There has been the 


development of coal mines’ since the last settlement and a 
Railway ‘now connects Talcher to Cuttack. But the interior 
of the state does not appear to be much affected by these 
developments and it is doubtful if a short period of settle- 


ment is justifiable. /4 


Tigiria;: 


First land settlement of the Tigiria State was made in 


i 


1854, In that settlement no measurement was done by any pole 


' 
H 


or padika, but the lands occupied by holders were roughly as- 


, certained and were assessed with rent according to the value 


of those crops. 


In 1876, a settlement based on measurement was said to 


have’ been made, The term of the settlement was for five years 


‘only which expired in 1880, but no settlement was made after 


the expiry of the term, probably due to the want of funds, 


14e kK. Ramadhyani, Report on the Land Tenure 


and the Revenue System of the Orissa and Chhatisgarh 


States, Vol.III, 1942, p. 380. 
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Although the que st ion of resettlement was not raised, 

7 “ipnly assessment of nayabadi lamds added to the last settle- 
‘ment jama in 1887. This revenue was considered to be inade- 
quate for the smooth administration of the Feudatory State. 
So the necessity of resettlement was proposed and approved by 
the Political Agent of the Feudatory States in March i910,/> 

In the last settlement both money rent and produce rent 
in paddy were settled for the same land in certain classes 

of tenants. But the practice of realising produce rent, having 

been considered unfair and unjust, was abolished. The rates of 

this settlement proposed by the Settlement Officer and approv- 
ed by the Political Agent were classified in consideration of 


the natural aspects of the village, nature of the soil, pro 


‘tection of crops against damages sustained by river floods 
and depredation by wild animals and facility of irrigation. 
However, the average rate per acre in the last settlement was 


Rs. 2-0-1, and that of this settlement was Rs. 2-6-3. 


The land revenue was Rs. 10,576-10-7 prior to this 
settlement and the last revenue finally assessed at this 


settlement was Rs, 18,197-13-2. Thus the revenue was 


> Completion Report of Survey and Settlement of the 
j'+ Tigiria Feudatory State, 1913, pp. 11-17. 


increased by 72 per cent on the whole. The area of the 
occupied land prior to this settlement was 11,196 acres 

i; while the area had become in this settlement 15,106 acres. 
So the cultivated area had been increased by 46 per cent, 


This was mostly due to the reclamation of waste lands. 


"In the next settlement which was made in 1931-32 villa- 
ges were divided into three classes and regular cadastral 
survey was made, The rates of the previous settlement were | 
, applied. On the whole, the settlement did not seem to have 
‘been a great advance on previous settlement in quality ex- 


:cept that a cadastral survey was made. 


i 


The term of the settlement had been fixed at 20 years 


I 
nt 


land it was current at the time of merger. /© 


COLLECTION AND RECOVERY OF LAND REVENUE 


The land revenue was collected through the village 
headman. In fact, he was responsible for the revenue of 


the village, Practically in every state the village headman 


7On Kk, Ramadnyani, Report on the Land Tenure and 


_ thé Revenue System of the Orissa and Chhatisgarh States, 
|, Vel. IIL, 1942, p. 286. 
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‘whether he was known as sarbarakar or thikadar or gauntia 
in the village, had responsibility for the payment of the 
entire village revenue to the state. The cultivators were 
of course expected to pay the land revenue to him, but from 
the point of view of the state, it mattered little whether, 
‘at the time the revenue fell due, all of them had paid the 
headman or not. The ruler did not trouble how the amount 
-assessed on a village was raised so long as it was paid. 


.. In'view ef this responsibility there were many villaues 


|| inthe states without headmen as the circumstances of the 

“. villages were not such as to render feasible the acceptance 
of, responsibility. Such Villages, in the past, at least seem 
“ed to have started with headmen who were later removed on 
account of inability to fulfil their pledges - in respect of 
the revenue and new cafididates did not appear on account of 
unattractiveness of the village, Cn account of this respon 
sibility, there were inany villages in every state for which 
headmen could not be found. So tne state had to often seek a 
man who had financial capacity to pay out of his own pocket, 
in case the ryots feiled to pay or delayed payments. Many 


| headmen had to borrow in order to pay their kists in time, 


“as the normal remedy against the defaulting ryots was to 


ad 


jfile a civil suit. In most states, the headman was permitted 


Me da a list of defaulters in the Revenue Court for the 


7 
i 


; 


7 
i 
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purpose of summary procedure, but certificate procedure was 
permitted only if the headman paid the dues on the due date 
or within a specified time and file a list of defaulters 
within’ the given period. In Athmallik state, a large number 
of headinen were removed between the years, 1936-1939 for 


failure to pay the land revenue. 


RVK, Ramadhyani commented: "What is wrong with the 
sy stem of village headman is really the fact of the res- 


ponsibility for the whole of the revenue whether the ryot 


pay or not and the fact that in most cases, he had te pay 


“first and then incur the expense of the trouble of a civil 


suit. The possibility of village headmen without responsibi- 

lity for the whole of the revenue, but responsible for colle- 

ction, i.e., working as the local collector of revenue on 

behalf of the state (to which practical position he has 

been reduced in some of the states) does not seem to have 

been envisaged"! ! 
The ryots were required to pay tne lend revenue to 


the land revenue to the headman on or before the fixed dates. 


TT py, Ramadnhyani, Report on the Land Tenure 


and. the Revenue System cf the Crissa and Chhatisgarh 
States, Vol.1, 1942, p. 44. 
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{In 's Large number cf states, the ryots were required to pay the ~ 
|tevenue in two instalments, in December and February and betw- 
een March and May. In a few states, payment was made in three 
instalments, in Novenber, January am April-May. Collection 
of land revenue was not the only duty of a village headman, 
but also he had numerous other functions to perform such as 


report'ing crimes, looking after the interest of the state, the 


sanitation of the villages and so on. 


The common practice in the states had been not to recog- 
nise the hereditary right of the village headman to succession, 
but to make the lease or patta of a village, terminable after 
a certain number of years or at the next settlement. During 
the currency of a lease, the right of the son to succeed was 
commonly recognised, but after the expiry of the lease, the 

ruler or the zamindar was at liberty to give someone else. In 
‘some gtates, the headmen of certain villages had been granted 
protected status though in practice the status was nominal. 
This meant that the headman had the right to renew the lease 
om its expiry. The existence of the unprotected village head- 
men did not mean that their leases were invariably terminated 


and given to new persons. 


Where a village headship fell vacant through failure of 


heirs,’ removal of headman for a breach of contract or surrender 
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of the village by him or other reason, there only a new comer 
ordinarily was appointed, Of course, instances of arbitrary 
removal.and resettlement of villages with favourites or per- 


sons who offered financial inducement, had not been unconmon. 


The common mate of remuneration of headmen was by land 
incident to the post known as bhogra, These lands were for- 
merly held rent-free and the headman received no other remune- 
ration, But in due course, a percentage of the totel rental 
of the village was fixed as the gauntia'ts remuneration in 
addition to the revenue free bhogra lands. He received it 
either in the shape of rent-free home-farm or a drawback upon 
the village rental, if the rental of the home-~farm was less 
than the fixed percentage. Of course, some headmen got a high- 
er percentage than others. It had been found necessary, to 
allow a higher percentage where the revenue of the village 
was small. In few states, the bhogra lends had been all re- 
sumed and resettled on ryoti terms, and the headmen got only 


the percentage of land revenue, /8 


If the ryot failed to pay the revenue on the fixed date 
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Pee OK Ramadhyani, Report on the Land Tenures 
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or the headman did net pay the land revenue to the state on 
the due date, the question of recovery arose. The process of | 
recovery was as follows: Generally speaking, wherever default 
was made by a headman with responsibility, he was proceeded 
against in the first instance. A notice or sometimes a warr- 
ant of attachment of movables was issued against him. If he 
‘did not pay, the movables were put to auction. If this did 
not result in recovery, the headman might be ejected and the 


‘post auctioned or resettled otherwise. 


The ryots were required to pay the rent in two or three 
/‘instalments to the headman. Headman could sub.ait to the ruler 
a list of tenants failing to pay the rent in due time, if he 
had paid the rent in due time i.e., demand of the whole vill- 
age, cut of his pocket, If the defaulting tenant did not pay 

the revenue inspite of repeated warning of the state authority, 
either the ruler or the headman proceeded to recover the dues 
by filing a case against him. For the recovery of arrears, the 
movable and immovable property of the tenant were attached 
usually and sold if necessity arose. The collection of revenue 
was satisfactory in many states. But in some, collection was 

. poor and the number of coercive process was heavy. The impro 

‘| vement in the collecticn of land revenue was reflected in the 
. 
fact that in the years of failure of crops due to drought or 

' £lood, an unusual high standard of collection was reached. 


| to ; 
i This was mainly because of the fact that the ryots generally 
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realised that it was best in every way for them to pay the 


demand when due, 


Cn the other hand.the tenants faced a great difficulty 
in paying their rents, as most of them had to depend on the 
| sale of paddy in order to do so. Some had to raise necessary 
funds by selling their gold ornaments and others by labour 
“under the forest and public works contractors. Moreover, the 
| “tenants suffered a lot due to the corrupt practices of the 
1) + headman, The very common corruptions practised by them were 
"ext ract ing more from the ryots, neglect ing to issue proper 
rent receipts to them, utilising the services of the ryots as 
bet hi, for their personal cause, and putting thea to trouble 


in many other ways. 


The coercive process for the recovery of revenue ruined 
many. ryots, but it was said that these were necessary to safe- 
guard the state's interest. Attachment of movable property was 
universal. and usually effective method of recovery. Apart from 
the movable property, standing crops of the tenants were atta- 
ched. There were also instances of tne ejection cf the cuiti- 


vators from the holdings. /? 


_ : 79 anual Report on the Administration of the 
. ‘Feudatory States of Grissa, 1931-32, pp. 156-i58. 


which only an unimaginative administration will over look." 
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The ejection of a cultivator from his holding was une 


justified in many ways. The cultivator had either paid the 


value of the land or had given it the value it possessed, To 


deprive him of the whole of the land for the.land revenue 


which was usually a small amount, was unfair. It deprived 
him of his source of livelihood and made him a labourer, Eje- 


'. etion from a portion of the land or sale of a portion suffi-+ 


cient to cover the arrears did not seem to offer satisfactory 
solution, K.K. Ramadhyani remarked: "Neither sale nor ejection 
should be a common or readily practised mode of recovery; if 


a cultivator fails to pay his revenue even at the possibility 


“of. his land being put to sale, it is usually because of genus 


ine inability to pay, and if this process has to be resorted 


to except rarely, it is a sign that there is something wrong . 
i 80 


In the villages where there were no headmen known as 
Sarbarakars or gauntias or thikadars, collection was effected 


directly by the State through specially appointed patwaris of 


i") Tahasildars or Amins, The sy stem of collection of land revenue 


by -peons or patwaris or Anins was susceptible of serious abuses 


\ and the results were not satisfactory. Tne collection of land 


revenue by Talasidar caused serious inconvenience was the tena- 


ancy for the Tahasildar was to go to certain villages and 


80n Kk, Ramadhyani, Report’ on the Land Tenures 


- and the Revenue System of the Orissa and Chhatisgarh 


States, Vol.I, 1942, p. 84. 
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require the villagers of neighbouring villages to attend, 
|v, Moreover, the same coercive process was followed fcr the 
i : 


‘ Ipealisation of arrear of reverue which caused much hard- 


. ship to the tenant s,°2 
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81 nual Report on the Administration of the 
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LAND TENURE 

As in Orissa, so also in the Orissa States, there were 
different interests in land. The Chiefs and the Zamindars, 
who were subordinate to the Chiefs held proprietary classes. 
There were Zamindars only in seven states namely Gangpur, 
Keonjhar, Bonai, Bamra, Sonepur, Patna and Kalahari. In .the 
Orissa states the revenue free tenure was found in a large 
scale. The holders of the revenue-free tenures did not poss- 
ess occupancy rights in the lands. But in course of time most 
of the ryots or tenants in the Orissa States came to acquire 
"occupancy rights. Thug Land Tenures in the Orissa states main- 
. “ly consisted of zamindari tenure, revenue-free tenure and ryo- 


ti tenure, 
Zamindari Tenure: 


There were zamindars or ilaqadars in the states of 
Gangpur, Keonjhar, Bonai, Bamra, Sonepur, Patna and Kala- 
handi., All zamindars made payment to the state known as- 
takoli, which was usually a nominal payment. Usually, the 
zamindaris were created for military purposes. Occasionally, 


a relative of the Ruler had obtained the position. In most 


“cases, they were of considerable antiquity. 


_ Formerly, zamindars used to manage all the affairs 
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of their zamindaris in a more or less independent manner, 
They had their own criminal and civil administration in 

addition to revenve and forest administration. They used 

to enjoy the powers of levying Octroi, ferry dues, cattle 
pound dues, etc., and maintained their own police as well 
as war like levies. Thus, at one time, zamindars were for 
most purposes indepement of the Chiefs. Practically, all 
_ that the State expected of them was loyalty and military ser- 


“vice in addition to nominal takoli fixed. 


But this position gradually changed and by 1920, all 
these powers were practically non-existent. Except in the 
state of Kalahandi, Zamindars had been divested of all admi- 
nistrative duties, In this state, the Zamindar had powers 
practically equal to those of Rulers in revenue matters, RK. 
Ramadhyani held the opinion: "In view of the enormous impor- 
tance of sound revenue management, it is desirable in the 
highest degree that all important revenue matters like sett- 
lement, ccuxrt work or inaintenance of land records should be 


reserved by the state - like criminal and civil matters." 


There were instances of zamindaris being taken under 
management by the state for gross mismanagement or incapacity, 
as in Kalahandi, or on account of minority. The zamindaris 
being mostly very distant and inaccessible, control of the 


' Ruler was necessarily slack. Nhere the zamindars considered 
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themselves more or less indeperdent, highly undesirable condi- 
tions compelled the Political Department to pass orders dives- 
ting the zamindars powers of direct control over the administ- 


rative affairs. 


Even then in revenue matters rulers usually had no ade- 
‘quate control upon the zamindars, zemindars had powers for 
‘making settlements, maintaining their own land records, sett- 
lement and other staff. Settlements used to be made under their 
authority. They had powers to make revenue free grants of their 
own, Of course, lam reverue and cesses usually imposed on some 
principles as in the non-zamindari areas. When the rulers them- 
selves could often be accused of maladministration, it was need- 
less to pointout that much worse condition prevailed in the 
zamindari. RK. Ramadhyani remarked: "It is clearly most un- 
desirable to let zamindars enjoy powers in such vitally impor- 
tant matters as making settlements, maintaining revenue and 
_iand records staff of their own or exercising powers of coer- 
cion or distraint, In forest matters it has been found nece- 
.SSary for the Political Department to pass orders divesting 
‘lamindars of powers of direct control over forests. In a far 

“greater measure must: it be necessary to divest them of revenue 
powers which affect more people than forest administration 


can,wt 
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tn.K. Ramadhyani, Report on the Land Tenures and the 
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Revenue system of the Orissa and Chhatisgarh States, Vol.II, 
1942, pp. 72-74, 
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‘While most zamindars had villages with headmen, there 
were Villages umer the direct management. zamindars usually 
disposed of their villages in the same manner as the rulers 
and used to realise salami. In some states like Patna, the 
state used to make appointment of headman though the zamin- 

dar had the right to make a nomination. But this did not radi- 
cally alter the position. In Bamra, the zamindars were not 
supposed to evict headmen without any cause but in most states, 
the position was always obscure though arbitrary eviction did 


not seem to be common. 


In respect of actual cultivators, the same insecurity 
“prevailed as in the non-zamindari areas. Till the beginning 
of the Thirties of the present century, the only security, 
the cultivator had, was thet he was the hen laying golden 


fo 


xz 
eggs. 


While the zamindars were entitled to land revenue of the 


zamindari, they had no cesses of their own. Cesses were levi- 


ed and collected by the state. 


All ‘zamindars made payment to the state called 
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. Board of Revenue, Government cf Crissa, 
, ,Land Tenures and Land Reforms in Orissa, 1962, 
ipp.. 53-54, 


‘takoli, which was 3 noninal payment, Sometimes it was based 
on the total income of the zamindari, and at other times on 
the total amount of land revenue, It was also a payment fix- 
ed in perpetuity in scme cases, while in others, it could be 
enhanced. In some cases when the zamindars had the right to 
revenue other than land revenue, it was calculated as.a pro~ 
‘portion of the total income of the zamindari and in others, 
it was a certain percentage of the total land revenue. The 
takolis paid actually were very small in the following states; 
Bamra ( 9 per cent ), Gangpur ( 5 per cent ) and Kalanandi 
.{ 10 to 15 per cent ). In the remaining states with zaminda- 


Tis, various percentage from 20 to 50, were paid. 


zamind ars had rights to minerals and forests in a few 

- places, but none of these in others. There was much vagueness 
"about the rights of the zamindars. Some zamind ar s had undefin- 
ed powers in revenue matters. So, the bitter dispute had ari- 
sen between the zamindars and the rulers. Zamindars had in 
some cases existed in a defined semi-independent manner. It 
was suggested that it would be a good thing if their position, 
rights and relation with the ruler were clearly defined by 


the issue of sanads.” 
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3R LK. Ramadhyani, Report on the Land Tenures 


. and the Revenue System of the Orissa and Chhatisgarh 
' States, Vol.II, 1942, pp. 72-74. 
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Bamra: 


There were seven zamindaris in the State of Bamra. The 
total number cf villages under zamindari tenure was 66, Zami- 


mdars had no administrative duties but they had some powers 


in revenue matters. 


The zamindars appointed their own gauntias or neadmen 


without reference to the state and issued their own pattas, 


'The condition of the pattas were said to be the same as those 


of the pattas issued by the ruler. Gauntia's post was reco- 


gnised as hereditary, The zamindars could remove the gauntias 


from office for remaining in arrears for three kists, The 


“bhogra held by gauntias, was rent~free. Cash remuneration was 


also paid to some gauntias, if bhogra was considered to be 


inadequate. 


Zamindars had powers to make rent free grants in their 
zamindaris without the previous permission of the ruler, and 
only intimation was given to him for correction of the sett- 

‘lement records. Such rent-free grants might be resumed by the 
zamindar also, without the prior permission of the ruler, The 


ruler had no right to create any rent-free grants in the zami- 


ndari. The zamindaris could be sold to the ruler, but were 


not ‘partible,. 
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zamindars had no right over minerals, They had no right — 
| over the forest except that they were allowed to take wood 

for their own use. Grazing fees went to the Zamindari income. 
‘They could allot waste land for reclamation without the per- 


mission of the State. 


No special cesses were levied by the zamindars and only 


the state cesses were levied. 


In the villages where the zamirdars themselves resided, 
there was no gauntia and the zamindars made their collections 


directly through servants, 


When a zamindar succeeded, a salami was probably taken 


by the ruler and succession was governed by primogeniture. 


The zamindars paid a takoli of Re. O-1-6 in the rupee 
_on the land revenue to the state, This takoli was paid on 


. 4 
l July and 1 January. 


Bonai: 


The important land tenure in the State was zamindari 
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4R OK, Ramadhyani, Report on the Land Tenure and 


the Revenue System of the OCrissa and Chhatisgarh States, 
‘Vol.III, 1942, pp. 20-21. 
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known as saont zamindari. The zamindari consist of 27 villa- 


‘ges on 4 hereditary feudal tenure for which zamimdar paid a 


|. small tribute of forty rupees per annum. The zamindar was the 


recognised head of the bhuyans. He was required to render mili- 


tary aid to the state when necessary. The sanad issued to the 


zamindar in 1931 simply mentioned that the zamindar would con- 


tinue to pay the customary annual tribute to the state. 


Zamindar was not permitted to exercise rights of 


excise and hide monop oly which were reserved to the state. 


Half the proceeds from the sale of timber in his forest, was 


also payable to the Chief. 


The practice in respect of village headman was that 


zamindar nominated a gauntia who was formally appointed by 


the state. Gauntia could be removed only by the State (Ruler), 


“but the state usually did not proceed against him except at 


; 
. the instance of the zamindar, But the gauntia had no right 


i= 
to remove his agent on his own initiative. 


Newly reclaimed land were assessed after three years, 


and the assessment seemed to be made by the gauntia by~ 


°Final Report on the Land Revenue Settlement 
of the Bonai Feudatory State (Orissa), 1935, p. 9. 
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1 agreement with the tenants and probably in consultation with 


I the people of the village. 


For the reclamation of the waste lands, the zamimar's 
‘consent as well as the permission of the state was necessazy. 
Gauntia also seemed to allot lands for reclamation independe- 
ntly of the zamindar and the state, and got salami without 
the knowledge of the zanindar, Zamindar was said to recog- 
nise the reclamation, and it was possible that recognition 


might be withheld until a salami was paid. 


Zamindar had no reserved forest of his own, The royalty 
on trees and waste land was divided equally between the zamin- 
‘dar and the state. Bethi was taken for the cultivation of the 

_ zamindar's lands and construction of zamindari roads, The 

7 gauntia gave free rasad to the touring officer and luggage 
was to be carried free. Paddy for state elephants was sold 
at concessional rates. The zamindar seemed to levy Dasahara 


tikka of a goat given either free or for nominal price. 


From land revenue and fuel tax, the income of the zamine 
dar was Rs. 5,000/— per annum. The school cess levied in the 
zamindari amounting to Rs. 97/= was to be paid to the state 
by the zamindar who would collect it from the tenants. 


Rk, Ramadhyani, Report on the Land Tenures and the 


Revenué System of the Orissa and Chhatisgarh States, Vol.III, 
1942, pp. 52-54, 
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There were four zamindaris in the State of Gangpur and 


they were zamindari of-Nagra, zamindari of Hemgiri, Zamindari 


of Surgipalli and Zamindari of Sarapgarh. No sanad had been 
issued by the state to the Zamindars and thus there was no 
clear definition of their rights. At one time the zamindar 
exercised what were, for all practical purposes, sovereign 
powers, Subsequently, the rights were to some extent whitted 
down. Zamindars were unwilling to accept a sanad as this 
would mean definition of rights and a possible curtailment. 


Although zamindars were under the direct control of the 


. ruler, they exercised some powers in respect of revenues. 


The Zamindars of Gangpur State were better than their 


brother Zamindars of Sambalpur or Bengal. The Nagra Zamindari 


was practically managed by dewan of the Chief. On the collect- 


‘ion of rent, the State helped the Zamindars with police force 


when applied for by the revenue agency, a thing unknown to 
Bengal Zamindars. They got 2/5th of the royalty of mines 
which was denied to Sambalpur Zamindars. The takoli paid by 
each Zamindar to the State was trifling. The forest income 
was entirely enjoyed by the zamindars themselves for which 


Sambalpur zamindars paid 60 per cent of the forest revenue, 


‘The zamindars contributed their share for the maintenance 


of prisoners in State Jail and police in their respective 


‘zamindaris. The rayats under the zamindars were assessed to 


_school and dispensary cesses which were realised by the 


 zamindars and paid to the state, 
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The Nagra Zamindari received a special treatment. The 
budget of the Nagra Zamindari was prepared under the super- 
vision of the state authority in respect of expenditure re- 
quired for the maintenance of schools and dispensaries. The 
school and dispensary cesses of each zamindari were utilised 
to cover this expenditure and if there was any deficit, Zamnin- 


7 
dar paid it from his own pocket. 


In respect of forests as well as minerals which were two 
“important matters apart from land, dispute between the state 
and the zamindars had resulted in the decision that they were 
entitled to all rights of forests in their zamimdaris and had 
rights over mineral also in the proportion of 6 annas ; LO 
annas (the later amount went to the state). Though they had 
full rights, they were expected to manage the forests in accor- 


dance with the existing rules. 


The allotment of waste land governed by the state rule 
wag that one-third of the village area would be left as waste. 
The allotment of waste land was subject to the zamindar's and 


gauntia'ts consent, and consent money was taken by both. 


1 
ry 


. Indra Vilas Mukherjee, Final Report on the 
Land Revenue Settlement of the Gangpur State, 1929-1936, 
p. 17. - 
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The appointment of gauntias in the zaminiaris was made 
with the approval of the State, A succession fee was levied 
on the new gauntia when he joined the post. The succession 
| fee went to the zamindar in the zamindari. The succession 

fees were charged up to maximum of Rs. 5/-. Where a 
‘ gauntia died and there was no heir or if there was a case of 
“| . 
an ejectment of a gauntia, the post was sold by auction, The 


proceeds were appropriated by the zamindar. 


Nistar cess in the zamindaris was appropriated by the 
-gamindars, School and dispensary cesses in the Nagar Zamin- 
dari were collected and spent by the zamindar. The state had 
full control over the education and dispensaries in the zamin-~ 


daris. 


The takoli which tne zamindars paid to the rulers was a 
nominal amount. This takoli amounted to 5 per cent of the 
‘total income of the zamindari. The zamindars had been holding 


. . 8 
at a fixed takoli for a considerable time. 


Keonjhar; 


The two zamindaris of the state were the Kaliahata 


ee ere wpe remeemment 


a 


BR. ik, Ramadhyani, Report on the Land Tenures 
‘and the Revenue System of the Orissa and Chhatisgarh 
‘States, Vol. III, 1942, pp. 86-88. 
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Zamindari and the Dhenka Zamindari. Kaliahata Zamindari had 


thirty three villages, but in 1914 settlement, six of these 
chad been abandoned owing to the depredation of wild elephants. 
_. The Dhenka Zamindari had only two whole villages and three 


‘partial villages i.e. portions of villages. Zamindars were 


formerly required to pay the state 30 and 40 per cent of the 
assets respectively. But at 1915 settlement, these were rai- 


sed to 35 and 45 per cent respectively. 


Zamindars had the rights to allot waste land for culti- 
vation at rates entered in Kabuliyat and to appropriate the 
profits, They had the right to appoint the Padhan or the vill- 
age headman, They had the right to dismiss a Padnan an suffi- 
cient grounds. On such occasions as marriaye in the Ruler's 
family, magans were payable at the rate of so much per rupee 


(of what the sanad did not state). 


Zamindars apparentiy had rights to the forests in their 
areas. They were bound to abide by state forest rules, But 
from the time of the 1899 settlement, these rights seemed 


to have been taken away. They had no right over minerals. 


The zamindars could apparently issue pattas to their 
Padhans arid new rayots. On the whole the sanad of the 


zamindar did not seem to confer adequate protection to 


oy 9 
i the tenants, 


Kalahandi: 


There were five zamindaris in the state which were origi- 

nally granted for the maintenance of the junior members of the 

Ruler's family. The zaminderi was held by one person on condi- 

tion of loyalty, proper management and improvement of the sta- 
te. When a zamindari, succession case arose, a nazarana of 


about Rs. 1500/— was levied. 


Strictly speaking zamindars were entitled to make their 
own settlement, but in practice, the state seemed to have done 
for them since long. The zamindars had their own Land Records 
Staff and maintained land records, but here also the state ex- 


ercised some control, 


‘On the death of a zamindar, the state devolved upon the 
‘eldest legitimate son. In default of a son the widows of the 
‘zgamindars succeeded in order of merit, each for her life 


time. On the death of the widows, the state devolved upon the 


‘\ 


PRK. Ramadhyani, Report on the Land Tenures and 
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the Revenue System of the Orissa and Chhatisgarh States, 


Vol.I[IZ, 1942, p. 12 
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nearest relation or heir of the zamindar. The meinbers of the 


‘zamindarts family had right to suitable maintenance from the 


. LO 
zamindar. 


By 1910, zamindars had lost all their rights over police, 


“excise, trade, ferry and pounds inspite of their fight for 


the rights, The zamindars maintained their own schools and 


dispensaries. Schools and dispensaries were under the super- 
Rp if p 


Visory control of the state. 


Zamindars paid takoli on the land revenue, and excise 


and. forest revenue. The land revenue takoli was 14-15 per 


cent of the revenue and could be revised every 15 years. The 


forest takoli was 10 per cent of the forest income. The ex- 


cise takoli was 8 per cent of the excise revenue. The whole 
income from the cesses which were the same as in the rest of . 
the state was appropriated by the zamindars and no portion was 
paid to the state, The zamindars were entitled to the income 


from cattle pounds in.the zamindari areas which were however, 


1Onjiamani Senapati, Editor, Orissa ~ 


District Gazetteers, Kalahandi, Cuttack 1980, 


pe 279. 
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managed by the state,?+ 


Patna: 


There were tnree zamindaris in the state namely, Bango- 
' munda, Loisinga and Atagaon, The zamindaris were impartible 
and resumable for breach of conditions in the sanad, and lap- 
sed in the absence of direct heirs. Succession to the zamin- 
7 dari was governed by the law of primogeniture subject to the 


approval of the Ruler. 


zamindars had to pay the takoli fixed from time to time. 
The takoli was sharply increased at the settlement of 1932-37 
and were 20 to 26 per cent of the assets in all cases except 
Bangomunda which paid 40 per cent, when a case of succession 


| 1 
of the zamindari arose, no fee was charged. 2 


Zamindars had no right over minerals. They had right 


over forest only as far as demestic and agricultural use was 


din lK. Ramadhyani, Report on the Land Tenures 
‘and the Revenue System of the Orissa and Chhatisgarh 
“) States, Vol.LII, 1942, pp. 11l0-lll. 


12 
Ibid., pp. 208-209. 
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concerned. They had the right to collect and appropriate 
land revenue and cesses, revenue from country liquor, pounds 


and ferries, subject to control. 


zamind ars could nominate village headmen in vacant vill- 
ages, put might not eject them. The zamindars of Bangomunda 
“and ‘Loisingha had given up their right to nominate, as they 
. found difficult to nominate village headmen. The pattas of 
the village headmen were issued by the state. The zamindars 
had no right of nomination when a succession case arose, but 
‘it was only when a vacancy was caused by ejectment or similar 


reasons, the right of nomination arose. 


Sonepur : 


There were. five zamindars of the Sonepur State. Zaminda- 
ris were granted in return for military service and they were 
heritable only as a matter of grace. Succession was recogni- 


sed by the Ruler on the payment of a Nazarana, 


13K Lk, Ramadhyani, Report on the Land Tenures 
and. the Revenue System of the Orissa and Chhatisgarh 
Stiates, Vol. III, 1942, pp. 208-209. 
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Zamindars were entitled to the land revenue of the 
zamindaris. They had no right on forest, mines, rivers, etc., 
* and they could get timber for domestic use only. They had no- 


right to income from cattle pounds and ferries. 


‘The appointment cf village headmen required only the 
formal approval of the Ruler, There was mo case of inter-_ 
ference.by the ruler when the village headmen were appoin- 
‘ted. A nazar or tikka was charged by the ruler when a gaun 


tia or village headman was appointed in the zamindari.. 


The zamindars paid takoli to the state. Takoli was 
fixed on the actual income of the zamindari in rent, It 


varied from 33 to 50 per cent, *4 


Ryoti Tenure; 


The period under review saw the growth of ryoti rights 
~ dn the Orissa States. But none of the states possessed a 


properly codified tenancy law before the merger. 


142K. Ramadhyani, Report on the Land Tenures 


and the Revenue System of the Orissa and Chhatisgarh 
States, Vol. III, 1942, pp. 263-264. 
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In some states, there were some fragmentary rules to 
, control the tenancy rights for a long time. But there was 
| practically nothing as would help the actual cultivator 
against the state or whims of the ruler or any of his offi- 
¢ials. . 


The only security the cultivator enjoyed in respect of 
his land was, the fact that he was a desirable person contri- 
but ing to the revenue of the state, This innate strength of 
the ryot mast have been a powerful factor in the days when 
state consisted of almost entirely of forest and hill. For, 


without a population, the state could have little revenue. 


Forest and minerals had little inherent value in those days, 


and land unless devel oped had no mee 2 é ( ae io 
ARLUOY 


Reclaiming lands from the jungle was, however a strenous 
job and only energetic and enthusiastic persons could under- 
take it, So the early settlers who had assumed the = status 


£ 


of either zamindar or.headmen, had to offer inducements to 


the right type of men to come in. There were at that time more 
-land than men to cultivate and the right type of men were sti- 
‘dl less. The cultivator had at that time the upper hand and 


could not be harassed as that would mean abandonment of cule 


tivation, 


There were no doubt, case of wholesale desertion of 


1O4 


-villayes on account of the foolish tyranny or rapacity of a 


f 


' particular ruler or zamindar. But the limited number of cul- 


. tivators available was a very wholesale check on harassing 


the cultivators... Individual cultivators were, however, eje- 


cted if they did not meet with the approval of the superior 


landlord, and conversely the cultivators also changed over 


to an area under another owner if the first did not treat 


them fairly. 


That is why in the early days the right in land was not 


so much insisted on, am the cultivator was satisfied with 


merely the permission to enjoy the land. As more land was 


available than people to cultivate, the cultivator did not 


7 think of retaining an ownership which was no help but a 


drag to him. All that he wanted was to enjoy the fruit of 


his labour, and he liked it to be wherever he could. spend 


“this labour on a piece of land. 


As, however, the population increased and more and more 


land became cultivated and forests receded, there was a chan 


ge in the position. No longer was he so much sought after as 


in the days when cultivation was scanty and cultivators few. 
They were no longer hesitant of displacing a ryot on fear 
of loging income fron the land held by him because another 
was ready to come in. This was how the strength of the cul- 
tivator declined and the thikadar, the zamindar or the 


ruler became more and more powerful. 


Loss of land became a serious matter for the cultivator 


and with it, the need of acquisition of right in land. It 


was thus that the agitation for right in land was growing up. 


Even then in the remote and inaccessible areas which were 


mostly hills and jungles, the cultivator was not keen on acqu- 


airing a right and often gave up cultivation in ome place to 


. settle in another, A very common example of this was the 


podu or shifting cultivation which was practised on land of 
poor fertility, and the cultivator gave up the land and moved 


to another after taking one crop. He did not want any right in 


the land because it was useless to him for a number of years 
after one crop was taken and he had such an extensive area to 


move into, after he had explored one area. 


When the powers of the cultivator deteriorated, the 


-land owners became tyrannical and exacting. The ryots who 


realised this wanted their rights to be defined so that they 
might not be turned out at the will of the land owner and the 


demand would not be made on them at too frequent intervals, 


_ This was how the tenancy rights were demanded and had to be 


st 


conceded,. The land~owner (Ruler or Zamindar or Thikadar) 


however, insisted on retaining the right to choose the culti- 


vator and to enhance the rent. Thus the agitation for the 


Fight in the land was strong, definite and broad-based and 


grew in strength as time proceeded. 
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The situation was recognised in some states quite early 
(particularly in the states under the direct administration 
of the Political Department during the minority of the Rulers). 
attempts were made to define rights and liabilities in several 


states at the instance wi the Political Agent. 


Mayurbhanj Tenancy Regulation based mainly on the certain 
provisions of the Bengal Tenancy Act, 1885, dated as far back 
las 1910, It aimed at protecting the tenants against arbitrary 
enhancement of rent and indiscriminate ejectment by the inter- 
‘mediaries. 
| 


i 
f 


‘In some states, the patta given to the village headmen 
contained some sort of record of tenant's rights, particular- 
ly a clause depriving him of powers of ejectment except for 
non-payment of rents and through the agency of a state court. 
Simult ane ously with the conferment of this protection to the 
ryot against headman, it was also to be recognised that the 
state or the zamindar would also not eject ryots arbitrarily. 
And in most of the states, it became the rule that a rayat 
would not be ejected so long as he did not make default with 


his revenue. 


This, however, was not actual conferment of any sub- 
stantial right. In all the states, the ryot would be ejected 


_ without compensation if the land was required either for a 


bo. 
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+ public purpose or for the private purpose of the ruler or 
relatives. In some states, compensations for improvement only 

“\jwere supposed to be payable, The procedure for acquisition in 
almost all the cases was very summary in nature and always 


caused considerable hardship to the tenants affected. 


The theory prevalent in the states was rather very pecu- 
liar namely that all land being the property of the Ruler or 
Darbar, the ryots were not entitled to compensation and com 


pensation if granted, was largely a matter of favour, 


Following from this conception, except in a few states 
like Ranpur, the ryots did not have any transferable rights in 
the soil. In Ranpur, Athgarh, Bamra and Nilgiri, transfer did 
not require sanction, but in all the remaining states, permi- 
“ssion of the state or headman or both, was required. Ranpur 
was probably the one case, where for a long time the ryots 
had enjoyed comparatively unrestricted rights of transfer. 

In the states which permitted transfer, this was subje- 


cted to so many conditions that sometimes meant virtual 
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Weoard of Revenue (Government of Orissa), 


Land Tenure and Land Reforms in Orissa, 1962, pp. 
57-58, 
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negation of the right, The sales by aboriginals were allowed 


to people of the same class as far as possible. In Bamra State, 


sale by members of backward castes was also restricted in the 


same manner, In a few states, transfer was restricted to hold- 
ing above four or six acres and in some others a rental limit 
was taken for this purpose. A large number of holdings did not 
satisfy these conditicns and,thus, transfer was virtually deni- 


ed in all those cases, 


Some held the view that the exercise of the right of 
transfer was detrimental to the interest of the cultivator — 


and would be prohibited by the state in his interest. The 


argument’ against permitting transfer was: "The cultivator 


“will soon start selling and losing land or will be deceived 


into doing so by wily money-lenders, soon therefore the cul-. 
tivator, will cease to be such and become a labourer ni6 
R,K. Ramadhyani was not in favour of restricting rights 


of transfer of the noneaboriginal ryots. He had advanced the 


following arguments in support of his view. 


16... |. ok vy . 
RK. Ramadhyani, Report on the Land Tenures 


and the Kevenue System of the Crisse and Chhatisgarh 
State, Vol.II, 1942, p. 66, | | 
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Firstly, while it was to some extent true that on account 
of the wiles of money—lenders, cases cf cultivators losing 
their lands are not uncomnon, it wag by no means true that 
the grant of transferable rights resulted in cultivators as 
a general rule becoming labourers, If the cultivator nad 
lost his land in the manner stated, there would have been 
none but large land holders, But state of Hanpur, where the 
cultivators had such right s for a long time, presented no 


such ‘obstacle. 


secondly, the prevention of transfer had general dis- 

advantages. He stated: "Prevention of transfer, as already 
pointed out, results in evasion and siscontentment; it rest- 
ricts the credit of the cultivator as the only security he 
can usually offer in his land and results in heavy rates of 
interest, this restriction of credit means inability to in- 
vest any capital in it and improve it; it means much more than 
that in view of the majority of holdings in this country bem 
ing uneconomic and the consequent need for the cultivator to 
-borrow in order to keep himself going during difficult years, 
vicissitudes often compell nim to give up his land om account 
of inability to cultivate it and this has the same result as 


expropriation, where as by sale of a part, he may be able to’ 


save rest wt! 
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WRK. Ramadhyani, Report on the Land Tenure and 
the Revenue System of the Orissa and Chhatisgarn States, 
Vol.il, 1942, pp. 66-67. 
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Thirdly, restrictions imposed by the several states on 
the transfer of land had not been successful, Ramadhyani 
held: "They cause only inconvenience and expense to the cul- 
tivator, and engemor a feeling of grievance and frustration; 
it leads to the concoction of ways of circumvention which are 
always based: on dishonesty and thus has the affect of lowering 
the moral standard of the poorer classes still further.«7® | 
But Ramadhyani was in favour of restricting transfer 
_ among the aboriginal ryots. It was recognised more or less 
that they needed protection not merely from money~lenders but 


from more advanced classes as well. 


One striking similarity about the ryoti tenure was that 
in nearly all the states, a ryot acquired rights such as they 
were, in land as soon as he started cultivating it. There was 
no old custom or practice regarding any period after which he 
acquired ‘right s like the twelve year rule of Orissa Tenancy © 
act, 1913. In two states, Hindol and Athmallik, following 
Orissa practices, a period of twelve years cultivation was 
prescribed before a ryct could claim exemption from arbitrary 


eviction. 


8ibid., p. 67. 
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Persons who cultivated the land of others on system of 
cash rent or share crcepping known as sanja, etc., did not acq- 
uire any rights in the land and were pure tenant s-at-will. 

The rents realised from them were much higher than rents paid 
by ordinary ryots, At the settlements made during the perid, 
.1940-47, some of these ryots, who had been in cultivatina 

possession of the land for generations, had been given rights 


in the holdings. 


The right to make simple improvements by digging wells 
. was recognised though generally improvements in the tanks 


could not be. made without compensation. 


In most of the states, till the upheavals of 1938, 
‘ryots had few rights in trees on their hcldings. Thereafter 
| the position was that ryots were allowed to do what they lik- 
‘ed with trees of unreserved species. On the reserved species, 
which were usually the more valuable species, a fee was char- | 
ged which wag supposed to be a concession rate. Permission 
was, of course necessary before a tree (reserved) could be cut 


‘and this usually involved’ petition with court fee. 


In all the states, the principles that land revenue 
would not be subjected to fluctuations during the currency 
of a settlement was generally recognised. But several of the 


states went round this sound princicle by imposing many kinds 
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of cesses, calculated on the land revenue and .the rates did 
not fluctuate frequently. This brought a great degree of 
uncertainty to the entire idea of fixity of land revenue 


during the currency of the settlement 19 


In certain states like Patna, Dhenkanal, Talcher and 

| Khandapara, the cesses formed a considerable percentage of 

the land revenue, In Talcher the total of cesses at one time 
reached 5 annas per rupee of land revenue, In Dhenkanal, the 

' local cess was first imposed at 4 annas per rupee, Exceptional 
cesses like Parbant cess of Nilgir and the parba-parbani cess 
of Patna were levied to commute what was being paid by the 
tenants to the deity or to the ruler for managing the deity. 
In Patna a Patwari cess was levied although there was no 
patwari in the state and total amount recovered umer that 
cess was much more than what would have been necessary if the 
patawaries had been appointed. Similarly in Kalahandi a pat- 
wari cess was levied, but the total amount recovered was much 
more than what was spent on the entire revenue and land record 


establishments, 
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The forest cess, however, stood on a different footing 
because it was a commutation rate for getting certain forest 
produce, It went by different names in different states, but 

essentially it was of the same character. The rate was-based 
upon the rupee of land revenue in some states and on the acre- 

age of holding in others. In a féw states, it was levied as a 
~ pT ough tax, and upon non-agriculturists as a. house rate, Usua- 
lly, it was not Levied on aboriginal in those states where 
shifting cult ivat ion was ‘permitted.7° 

‘A feature of the cultivator's lot round which agitation 
‘centred fram time to time, was the liability to bethi or 

forced labour or rendering of commodities free or at privi- 
leged rates, either to the ruler or to the headman or to the 
zamindar or tenureholder or similar imports, It had been ob- 
served: "The inevitable harmful effect of this permicious 
system on the morality cf the people was Exe) great that the 
people were found doing half-heartedly even their own private 


work." 44 


20 . - | 
Revenue Department (Government of Orissa), Report 


on the Administration Enquiry Committee, Vol.I, 1958, 
pp. 91-53. - . 


2tRek, Ramadhyani, Report on the Land Tenures and the 
Revenue System of the-Orissa and Chhatisgarh States, Vol.II, 
1942, p. 96, . 
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In this connection, R.P. Singh, Secretary, Kevenue 
Department , Government of India, remarked : "The pernicious 
system of bethi labour rendered by the ryots having led to 
gross abuse and being mainly responsible for making the pen 
"ple indifferent to labour, was physically and morally degrad- 


ing the people.t@* 


The custom of rendering bethi and begari was suitable 
at a time: "When money was scarce in circulation, population 
of the area was sparse, communication difficult and help of 
men cculd not be obtained for love or for money." As these 
circumstances had changed by thirties of the century, it was 


-Mecessary to discontinue the system of bethi and begari. 


In a few states like Kalahandi, Patna, Gangpur, Eamra 
forced labour or bethi was largely discontinued or limited 
during the periods of direct administration by the Political 
Department. But even in such states, considerable bethi was 
retained. The state exacted bethi only for the repairs of 
‘roads and other minor works, Regarding the Patna State, S.C. 


- Banerjee,the Settlement Officer, wrote in 1937: "4s the total 


22 Final Report on the Land Revenue Settlement 
of the Patna State, 1937, p. xxix. 
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abolition of the bethi system would entail an amount of 


eipenditure that the state is not ina position to incur 


. without additional taxation which would cause greater hard- 


ship to the people, steps had been taken to confine the bethi 


labour in future only to the repairs of the roads required by 


bility in them." 


the villagers themselves to instill a proper sense of responsi-~ 
23 


When the popular ministry assumed office in Orissa in 


-1937 it was natural that the people in.the state expected a 


change in the attitude of the rulers and hoped for ameliora- 
tion of agrarian conditions and improvement of tenancy rights. 
When this hope did not materialise, there was a great popular 


rising in many of these states culminating in the murder of 


the Political Agent in Ranpur. Thereafter, under the pressure 
of the Political Department, the rulers hastened up to grant 
- goncessions on many matters like the right to transfer ryoti 
paght s, the abolition of bet hi (forced labour) by commuting to 


a money payment, the grant of right over trees on the tenant’ 


moldings (except for trees of the reserved species), introdu- 


ction of the spirit of the Land Acquisition Act for payment 


*Srinal Report on the Land Revenue 


Settlement. of the Patna State, 1937, p.21. 


considered abnormal. 
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of compensation in cases of compulsory acquisition of private | 


lands for public purpose and reduction of cess where it was 
24 


' Although there had been rules regulating the rendering 


of bethi (in cash), payment of cesses and payment of magan 


(in kind) and other matters, these abuses could not be satis- 


- factorily rectified or even controlled, There had always been 


the attempt to increase income of the state, no matter what 


happened to the peasantry.-~ 


Other important feature of the administration of the 


- state to be borne in mind was that a law or rule could ree 


main in existence only on paper. In fact, in some of the 
states many rules and regulations which existed were often 
not strictly followed. The individual reports would snow 
instances where one thing was written and quite a different 
thing done in practice. The rules were not regarded as having 
the inviolability of laws, and any deviation could be permi= 
tted by the ruler and was permitted without hesitation often 
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243 oard of Revenue (Government of Orissa), Land 


Tenure and Land Reforms in Orissa, 1962, pp. 77-78. 
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\ Annual Report on the Administration of the 
Feudat ory States of Orissa, 1945-46, p. 184, 
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in circumstances the impropriety of which could scarcely 


be questioned. 


The absence of revenue laws was at the root of these ev- 


ils, The rulers did not want precise laws which would tie 


their own hands down to any extent, and in-the few laws which 


chad been framed they had left many matters inderminate or 


vague. R.K. Ramadhyani remarked: "A law in these parts is 
necessary to protect the interests of cultivators and lay 


down the legitimate sphere of the state without allowing 


‘scope for arbitrariness, as well as to lay down principles 
‘+ of sound. revenue administration which would safeguard the 


“legitimate revenues of the state"! With regard to this, 


‘sir Francis Wylie, Political Advisor, observed: "There can 


‘be neither contentment nor prosperity in an agricultural co 


mmunity unless rights in the soil are both granted and effe- 


ctively guaranteed ."~° 
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Board of Revenue (Government of Orissa), Land 


Tenure and Land Reforms in Orissa, 1962, p. 79. 


7 ; . 
2 R.K, Kamadhyani, Report on the Land Tenures 
and the Revenue system of the Orissa and Chhatisgarh 


‘states, Vol.II, 1942, p. 54. 


Note by Sir Francis Wylie, Political Adviser, 


dated 10 August 1941, Ramadhyani Report, Vol.II, 
‘Appendix.1. 


Lis 
Athgarh: 


|, Ryots were described as thani and pahi according to as 
they residéd in the village in which the cultivated lands 

were held or in some other village. There was no difference 

in the rights between two kinds of ryots, Non-agricultural 
ryots, i.e., persons who held homestead lands only, were des- 
cribed as chandandars. Ryots held land continuously subject to 
the payment of rent, It was prescribed that sales could be 


. held only under the orders of the Revenue Court .~? 


| Transfer of land was subject to the sanction of the 
Ruling Chief. The rules regarding the lands of aboriginals 
“was that special permission of the Ruling Chief was required, 
‘where as in other cases rules said that land could not be 
“gold -without the sanction of the Ruling Chief, But under the 
~ proclamation of April 1940, permission of the state was no 
- Longer necessary except the cases of aboriginals. Consent 
money or salami had -to be paid to the state at the time of 
‘bale. This was discontinued from 1940. 


The proclamation of 1940 granted full rights over trees 


, 29 Final Report on the Land Revenue Settlement 


of the Athgarh State, Eastern States Agency, 1923, 
pp. l+12. 
I ot 
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in ryots. The wild animals were causing much damage to the 

-\erops. Permission to kill wild boars on the fields was gra 
nted, but’ .on each boar killed, 2 annas had to be paid to the 

village Panchyat Funds. As regards other animals, the procla- 


mation said that the matter was umer the consideration of the 


darbar, But no fresh proclanation had been issued since 1940. 


The 1938 rules permitted reclamation of waste lands on 
payment of salami at various rates according to the quality 
of the land. Relinquishment of lands would be effected by 
applying to Revenue Officer or Tahasildar who would try to 
make settlement of land free of salami, with a new tenant. Part 


of a nolding was not permitted. 


‘The system of rasad and begar did not seem to have been 
existed in this state to any appreciable extent after 1930. 
Hides of dead cattle were appropriated. by a contractor, and 


‘owners had no right to the skins of the animals.°° 


Athmallik: 


Ryots were divided into three classes viz., thani, pahi 


| (30R k, Ramadhyani, Report on the Land Tenures 
| 


and the Revenue System of the Orissa and Chhatisgarh 
States, Vol. III, 1942, pp. 2-4. 
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and chandana. A tenant having his residence and cultivation 
in the same village was called thani tenant. One having no 
residence in the village here he had got cultivation was 

a pahi tenant of the village. A tenant having no cultivation 
in the village where he resided was a chandana tenant. There 


was no practical difference between thani and pahi tenants. 


A ryot holding a land continuously for twelve years had 
occupancy rights over it, But he could not transfer the land 
without the permission of the state except temporary transfer 
under duly registered mortgages for a period not exceeding 
three years. The land transferred without permission of the 
state was confiscable to it. No salami was levied on trans. 
fers, but a mut ation fee of ten times the rental was levied. 


‘In case of aboriginals, this fee was halfed. 


A ryot could not relinguish a part of his holding 
during the term of the settlement without the sanction of 
the state, No permission was required for letting out land 


on lease. 


A ryot had to pay the rents and cesses of his land 
before the kist days to the sarbarakar or another officer 
appointed on his behaif, failing which tne dues were reco. 
vered from his property with a default fine of one anna 


per rupee. Printed receipts were taken for payments made. 
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A tenant had every right to fruits and dead trees of 
‘the -bagaits, but he could not cut living trees without the 
sanction of the state, The trees standing on homestead 
area might. be cut and used by the owner. He could make any 
use of the trees standing on his wet land and could cut all 
trees standing on land duly permitted by the state for wet 


cultivation, 


i 


Lands reclaimed could be enjoyed free of rent and cesses 


- for the first three years after which full assessment could be 
Sl: 


made. 
Ryot had every right to use the water of all water re- 
servoirs constructed or repaired with the assistance of the 
state funds or constructed by a private person outside his 
homestead area, for bathing and drinking purposes. But for 
irrigation, the previous consant of the state had to be obta- 
ined, The constructecr had exclusive rights to the fishery. 
~INo ryot could construct a tank, bandh or other water 
‘reservoir and no one could reconvert to cultivation or en- 


croach upon water reservoir without previous sanction of 


i 
' St Einal Report on the Land Revenue Survey 


and, sett lenent of the Athmallik State, 1927 - 31, 
"pp. 51-53. 
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the State. 

|. ' Any portion of the fruits of the state bagaits and fish 
YP 

of the natural springs and nalas, as was not required by the 

“state nor leased out toa private person, could be allowed to 


be. enjoyed by the people of the village. 


l 


_Bethi was reduced and was confined to the upkeep and 


construction of village roads, village primary schools, 


village public tanks or markets, village temples, common pro- 
tective embankment s, temporary sheds for officers, upkeep of 
survey and boundary marks, catching of elephants and clear- 
ance of village protected forests. Ryots had to pay magan in 
cash and kind on the occasions of the installation of the Rul- 
ing Chief, thread and marriage ceremony of the Chief, Juvaraj 
and eldest son of Juvaraj, and on the demise of any of them. 


. : : 32 
However, bethis, magans and rasads were abolished in 1939. 


Bamra: 


Ryots in settled villages had the rights, commonly 


1 


32R kK Ramadhyani, Report on the Land Tenures 


and the Revenue System of the Orissa and Chhatisgarh 
States, Vol.IIf, 1942, pp. 9-10. 


known as occupancy rights except in some villages held per- 
"sonally by, the ruler, These ryots with so called non-ccupancy 
rights had been cultivating for long years, and by all the 
“griteria for the grant of permanent rights, they would have 


occupancy rights. 


There was only one kind of occupancy ryots, and no dis. 
- tinction was made between thani and pahi ryots as far as their 


rights were concerned. 


Rights of transfer without state's sanction existed. 
The gauntia or the village headman was entitled to object 


to a sale on the ground that vendee wag not a suitable cul- 


7 tivator or too poor to cultivate the land. It was clear that 


‘ho person could ordinarily purchase the land unless he was 
expected to be able to cultivate it. The possibility of the 
gauntia exhorting money as qa condition to his consent, was 
not there, Ryot's land could not be sold in execution of a 


decree except for state dues. 


. “Bet hi and begari seemed to have been abolished from 
the year 1938. Kar and Kartali, which used to be rendered 


before, has been commuted to a cess of one anna in the 


rupee from 1940, 33 © 


. 335 | K. Ramadhyani, Report on the Land Tenure and the 


Revenue System of the Orissa and Chhatisgarh States, Vol. III, 
1942, pp. 20-21. 
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: Baramba: 
/ pe 


a! The ryots were styled as thani, pahi and chandanas. The 
‘thant ryots were the older settlers and resident tenants. The 
pahi ryots were non-resident tenants. The chandana tenants 
were non-agriculturists, They only possessed homestead lands 
for carrying on their business. The former two classes had 
occupancy rights in their holdings, where as the tenancy of 
the latter was governed by contract agreed upon between the 
state and such tenants. The occupancy right was heritable, 
and with the permission of the state authorities transfer- 


able. 


Formerly when a ryot wanted to transfer his land by sale 
or mortgage, he could relinguish the same,’ The tenant in whose 
_ favour he could Give up the right, got ryoti right at the full 
Village rate. The transaction was practically private between 
the transferer and the transferee, The State did get nothing 
except the mutation fees. But since 1914 this practice had 
been stopped as it was found detrimental to the interest of 
both the state and the transferer himself adding litigation 
after litigation. Since then all kinds of transfers were allow- 
ed by the state under the strict supervision of the authori-. 
ties in accordance with the mutation rules sanctioned by the 
‘guthorities. Sale was allowed only in rare cases for the 


"purpose of paying rent, purchasing plough bullocks and for 


i 
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other causes when sale was unavoidable, 


No ryot could be evicted from the land settled with him 
as long as he cultivated it and paid the rent regularly. If 
he fell in arrears at the end of the kist days, he was liable 
to eviction except his homestead land under order of decree 
of the proper court in a certificate case provided he did not 
pay off the arrear within one month of the institution of the 
Case. Every ryot was liable to eviction from his holding under 
orders of state authorities if he did not cultivate continuous- 


ly for three years. No rent of ryot could be enhanced within 


the term of the settlement unless it was improved at the cost 


of the state. °4 


The heirs of the ryots could inherit or divide the 


holding among themselves with the knowledge of the state 


authorities. No ryot could transfer by sale, mortgage or gift, 
his holding in whole or in part, without obtaining the con 
sent of state authorities, Ryots were at liberty to relinqu— 
ish their lands provided they applied for such relinquishment 
to state authorities one full month before the close of the 


year and paid off all arrear dues. No ryot could sublet his 


34e inal Report on the Survey and Settlement 


“Operation of Baramba Feudatory State, 1924-25, 


pp. 27-30. 
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holding in whole or in parts, 


No ryot could extend his cultivation by reclamiming 
waste or jungle lands within the village boundaries without 
previous permission of the state authorities. If any one 
“encroached upon the state land, he would be punished under 


the rule in force, 


No fryot' could claim for remission of rent in case of 
flood, drought or other calamity unless it was apprehended 
that: a great distress would prevail in the state for general 


loss of crops. 


No ryot would claim compensation for any land acquired 
for state purposes, but he would get reduction of rent for 
the land so acquired. If any taila or padar land in posse- 
ssion of a rayat was required for the establishment of a new 
village, it might be taken from him without payment of any 


compensation. 


' . No ryot could cut any reserved trees from his assessed 
land without a license, No ryot could grow any miscellaneous 
crops on orchard lands, but could plant fruit trees there. 


No ryot could cut any dead or wind fall tree from state or 


| 
fe 
. orchards after they were ripe, among themselves according 
wpe i 
Pp ‘ 


|: 


private orchard. The ryots could distribute fruits of state 
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to the custom prevailing in village, after the chief took 


;his share.>> 


1 


‘Every ryot was bound to obey the forest rules. He was 
bound to quench fire in the ‘forests within the village boun~ 


daries. Every forest cess payer was entitled to get his buil- 


.' ding materials, fuels, agricultural implements, trees of royal- 


ty from protected forests. If he required reserved timbers, he 


was to pay half of the royalty levied upon them. With the ex 


ception of professional graziers, every ryot could graze his 


Jjcattle free of- royalty in the protected forests. 


Every ryot could raise Bandh or excavate tank or make 
any other improvement on his own holding under the written 
permission of state authority. Every ryot could fish in state 
water reservoir and distribute among themselves after spend. 


ing some to the Raja. 


Every ryot was entitled to get printed receipts for 
every payment made by him or on his behalf. No ryot should 


pay any rent in advance from due dates. 
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All ryots would supply articles required by the state 
on any occasion at fair prices. They would supply rasad and 
other necessaries on payment to guests, government officers 
or troops passing through the state, They would do bethi 


‘labour at the car festival. 


Every ryot was bound to supply wood on payment of 
Khoraki for construction of car. He was bound to supply 
- grass for thatching the state houses on receipt of khoraki 
only. He was bound to pay magon on the marriage and death 


of the raja am rani. 


A number of begars had been abolished during the pericd 
of 1935-40. But the following liabilities of the ryots still 
remained, namely, construction and maintenance of schcol 

‘buildings, village roads at concessional rates, petty repairs 
to irrigation works, carriage of timbers from the forests to 
the site of construction of the Jagannath Car and clearance 


6 
of forest boundary lines.” 
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to, R.K. Ramadhyani, Report on the Land 
Tenures and the Revenue System of the Orissa 
and Chhatisgarh States, Vol.TII, 1942, p. 28. 


~~ Bough: 

a 
! ‘1 There were two classes of ryots in the Boudh State known 
! as thani and pahi. Thani tenants were those who had their re- 
sidehce in the village concerned while pahi tenants were those 
‘yiho had owned no residence in that village; but both owned 
cultivated ‘lands in the village. Tenants of both the cate. 
gories had occupancy rights over the lands they owned, and 
they had the right to transfer them. They were liable to evi- 
ction from their land if they continuously allowed their lands 
fallow and defaulted in payment of rent continuously for two 


37 
years, 


Before 1930 settleuent, there was no right of transfer, 
After the settlement, transfer of land by sale, gift, etc. was 
recognised, There was no fixed amount of nazarana’ or consent 
money to ‘be levied on transfer. This was aparently discretion 

' nal. (said to be usually a year's rental). The proclamations 
of August 1940 provided as follows regarding the transfer of 
land. Transfer’ of land was permitted subject to the liability 


of the purchaser of areas and registration of the deed. A 
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| of.the Boudh Feudatory state, 1913, p. 23. 
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po Il. : 

,4, portion of a holding might be sold. Kondhas might transfer 
lands among themselves but not to 'non—Kondhst without per= 

“imission, Sub~letting was permitted and the under tenant 


would have only temporary right. 


New lands could be reclaimed with the permission of the 
sarbarakar who had to. inform the. state. A fee of eight annas 
to one rupee per acre was levied on the ryot according to 
the quality of land. New lands were held rent free for the 


first five years and at half rate till next settlement. 


' Rents could not be enhanced during the currency of the 
settlement, Homestead lands of ryots were all free assessed. 
- Ryots. were entitled to free receipts for. payment of land re- 


~» Venue. 


_ Ryots and Sarbarakars could ‘fish free in rivers and 
tanks in their villages unless it was reserved or belonged 


‘bo private persons, 


Bet hi and magan had been abolished by an order of the 
year 1939 except for upkeep and construction of village roads, 
schools, camp houses, tanks, temples, clearance of forest 
boundary lines. Rasad wag abolished in 1939. By an order of © 
1938, every resident was bound to render necessary help to 


‘an officer in the discharge of the duties. 


Therd were no rules regarding the acquisition of land. 
Compensation was not granted in ordinary cases, But if there 


hesdae . 38 
were buildings, some compensations were used to be granted. 


Bonai: 


The ryots in Bonai state held directly from the proprie- 
tor of the village and not under the gauntia though the gaun- 
tia had the power to dispose of abandoned holdings and waste 
lands with certain restricticns. All ryoti holding were of 

‘one class namely occupancy holdings. A ryot who had cultiva- 
| ted for 'é long time did not acquire any better status than 
“others. He was only liable to be ejected on non-payment of 
the settled rents or in the event of his alienation, by sale, 
deed of gift, or mortgage, the whole or any portion of his 
holding. But an ejectment could not be effected except by the 


order of the state court 5.” 
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38R kK. Ramadhyani, Report on the Land Tenures 
and’ the Revenue System of the Orissa and Chhatisgarh 
State's, Vol. TII, 1942, pp. 46-47. 


| S?F inal Report on the Land Revenue Settlement 


of the ‘Bonai. Feudat ory State (Orissa), 1935, p. ll. 


The sale of holdings was permitted by the sanction of 


the state. A salami as such was not levied on that occasion, 


but four times the annual rent was levied as mutation fee. 


Tf the vendee was a resident outside the state, the fee was 
six times the rent, If a person belonged to a Scheduled Caste, 
he had to sell only te a person of Scheduled Caste except 


with the permission of the Ruler. The cultivator could lease 


tthe land and mortgage it as well, but there were no definite 


‘rules regarding this. 


1 
4 


i The ryot's land could be acquired by the state without — 


i 


any compensation and thus, the occupancy rights, if any, 


_were very obscure. 


Homestead lands in Bonai had not been subjected to any 
assessment but after 1935, the assessment of that land was 


made in lieu of Bethi. 


Receipts were generally given by gauntias, But in the 


zamindari, a fee of one paise per receipt was charged by the 


gQauntia,: 


The ryots had the right to the enjoyment of fruits 


of trees of waste lands, They had no rights to trees of 


/'reserved species even on their own holdings. 
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Bethi for various purposes such as making roads, build- 
ings, schools and various other houses, harve st ing the crops 
of the Ruler continued to be levied. Cultivation of zamindar's 

Lands on bethi continued, but food was said to be given. All 
the bethi was not free and in case of roads dnd forests, small 


payments seemed to be made. 


In a state like Bonai, where plenty of land wags avai- 
lable for ‘cultivation but cultivators were few, it was some 
what difficult to induce cultivators to come and settle. 
Theoratically, salami was not levied on the individual who 
was allotted lands, but in actual practice a heavy salami had 
been privately levied. The disposal of lend where more than 


one application came forward, was made by auction. | 


There were no rules, or any fixed procedure regarding 
acquisition of land by the state. In fact, land seemed to be 
acquired without previous intimation or on payment of com 


pensation, ? 


+ 40 
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. _ the Revenue System of the Orissa and Chhatisgarh States, 
Vol. III, 1942, pp. 54-56. 
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Dasapalla: 


1 


“Ryots were known as thani or pahi or.chandana as in the 


‘case of other states. Every ryot (thani, pahi or chandana) 


had occupancy right over the lands measured and settled with 


him, No ryot could be evicted from the land settled with him 
so long as he cultivated it and paid the rents regularly. If 
he fell into arrear at the end of kist days, he was liable to 
eviction except his homestead land under order or decree of 


proper court in certificate case. 


No rycot could transfer by sale or mortgage or gift his 
holding in whole or in part without the sanction of the state. 
The heirs of a ryot could inherit or divide the holding among 
themselves under the orders of tne state authorities. The 
ryots were not at liberty to relinquish their lands provided 
they applied for such relinquishments to the state authorities 


and paid off all dues of their holdings and. applied for it 


sufficiently before the close of the year. No ryot could sub. 


let his holding in whole or part. 


Every cyot was entitled to get receipt for every payment 
of rent made by him or on his behalf. He could not claim re- 
mission of remt in case of flood, drought or other calamity 
unless it was apprehended that a areat loss would prevail to 


the state for general loss of crops. 


Typhoo 
H 


oe a ad . : . 
“Land without the permission of the state. Every ryot was 


| No.ryot could cut any reserve trees on his assessed 


“bound to obey the forest rules. He was bound to quench 


1 


‘fire in the forest. If he required reserve timber, he had 
to pay the proper royalty leviable on them. No ryot could 


; . 4 
graze his cattle free cf royalty in the reserve forest. 1 


Every ryot could raise Bandh or excavate tank or make 
any other improvement in his holding provided that he did 
not harm the interest of the state or the interest of any 
‘other person. He could not fish in state water reservoir or 
bandh without the permission of the state authorities, The 


owner of the private tank was entitled to fishery and had 


_ the prior right for the irrigation of his land. All surplus 


water might be distributed in times of drought among other 


-ryots. 
| No ryot could claim compensation required for public 
‘purposes. But he got a reduction of rent for the lands so 


acquired,’ 


41p kK, Ramadhyani, Report on the Land Tenures 


and the Revenue System of the Orissa and Chhatisgarh 
- States, Vol. III, 1942, pp. 72-73. 
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+ °° Up to 1938, various bethis prevailed and they were as 
follows: Ryots had to supply provisions required by the state 
on special occasions such as marriage, thread and ear-—boring 
ceremonies, death and birth of any member of the Raj family, 
on fair prices, They had to carry luggages of the Raja, 
officials whan they were on duty on receipt of fixed khoraki 
or diet. They had to supply rasad and other requirements on 
nominal payment to officers or troops passing through the 
state. They had to keep their villages neat and clean, pre- 
venting as far as possible existence of insanitary condition. 
They would not pollute any stream, reservoir, spring and tank, 
supplying drinking water. They were bound to repair the houses 
- near the rajbati, such as elephant and pony sheds. They were 
bound to build the school houses of their villages and new 


houses occasionally required by the Raja. 


After 1938, most of these bethis were abolished and the 
bethis which were retained were relating to the construction 
of school houses, bethi. at the time of car-festival and supply 


. . ; . 4 
of certain provisions to the ruler on special occasions. 
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| 4p eport on the Survey and Settlement of 
Dasapalla Feudatory State during the year 1917~192i, 
pp-. 78-79. 
frost 
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Dhenkanal: 


Ryots were divided into four classes viz., thani, pahi, 
chandana and paikali. Thani ryots were those who resided in 
-' a Village. Pahi ryots were those who had cultivated lands in 


la Village but resided in another village. Chandana ryots were 


. those who did not possess any cultivated lands in a village, 

pe but had only homestead land. The palikali ryots were those 

who held lands which were formerly rent free paiks’ jagirs, 

| ““lrhese rent free jagirs were in possession of paiks who formed 

(1 ithe ancient infantry of the state. such holdings were rent- 

‘paying after 1920. 
i 


oy The ryot was bourd to pay rent on the kist days. He was 
entitled to receipt for all payments. No ryot's rent could be 
enhanced during the currency of the settlement except for im 


provement effected at the expenses of the state, 


The ryot was not liable to be ejected from his holding 
except by the order of the state authorities only on follow- 


.ing grounds: 


(a) If he remained in arrears at the end of a year and 
“did not pay up the arrears after service of notice on him; | 
Be 
pee - (b) If he impaired the value of land or left it 
aught | 
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‘uncultivated for three consecutive years and failed to show 


satisfactory reasons for his so doing; 


(c) If he transferred by sale or mortgage any part of his 
holding without the previous permission of the state; 
(d) If he violated any other special or customary condi- 


,tion of his tenure; 
4 te : 
: : tt 


: (e) If a charge of disloyalty to the state was brought 
home to him in the course of the judicial procedure. Every 
ryot, whether resident or non-resident, had a right to hold 
the land settled with or leased out to him by competent auth. 
ority so long as he regularly paid the rent assessed on it, 
. On his death, his heirs were entitled to succeed. 
Ryoti rights were heritable but not transferable either 
| temporarily or permanently without the consent of the state.- 
Home st ead lands exempted from payment of rent could not be 


sold, mortgaged, sublet or otherwise alienated in whole or 


in part. | A ryot might relinquish his entire holding with 


43Q K. Ramadhyani, Report on the Land Tenures and 
“the Revenue System of the Orissa and Chhatisgarh States, 
“Wol. III, 1942, pp. 78-79. 
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‘the permission of the state, provided he paid up all rents 
due upto the end of the year and applied for a sanction dur. 
ing the month of February. . 

an : 
i 


“i. No ryot could claim remission or suspension of rent as 


Ja right for calamities of the season. He could claim abate- 


ment of rent for permanent deterioration of the soil. 


No ryot was allowed to extend his cultivation by reclaim 
ing waste lands, without the permission-of the state. For the 


purpose of reclamation, he had to pay a salami amounting to 


land for the first year. iv © 


i ; ‘ 
A ryot was bound to give up his land to the ott te 


‘any public purpose without payment of compensation. 


Every ryot might graze his cattle in the jungles within 
‘his village boundary. A ryot could construct water reservoirs 
“on his holding or make any other improvement thereon with the 
7 " permijssion of the state authorities. The owner of a tank or 
“"UBangh was entitled to fishery rights thereon and had the prior 


right to take water for irrigation. But all surplus water, if 


any, was distributed among other ryots in time of drought. 


A ryot might obtain fuel and building material's from 


the state jungle under certain conditions specified in the 


tod! 
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| sforest rules. He might enjoy the fruits of all trees growing 
ol bal shis lands and plant new trees. He might cut and use for his 


i 1 


er : . . 
| own purposes trees planted by him on his homestead or culti- 


. vat ed lands, The timber of dead and dry trees in the state 


orchards belonged to the state. 


Various kinds of bethi and begar prevailed in the. state. 
The ryots were bound to construct and maintain village roads 
and water reservoirs clean and to repair irrigation tanks made 
_ by the state. They were bound to construct and maintain Khotha— 
ghara for public use in the village, and school houses where 
required to do so by the state, Every ryot was bound to do bethi 
or forced labour during the car-~festival once in a year and te 
perform the customary services during certain social and reli- 
gious ceremonies in the Raj family. He was also bound to carry 
‘the luggage of the Raja and his family and of high officials 


passing through the state on getting diet allowance. 


"all ryots were bound to supply any necessary articles 
““pequired by the state on fair prices. Every ryot paid a 
small magan or voluntary contribution on occasions of marr 
iages, in the Raj family, the Rajats brata ceremony, the 
funeral of the Raja and Rani and the Chief's installation 


on the gadi. “4 


Sepa avtanimuntenten cabanuaieae teeta rapeammmntmmateinel 


44 inal Report on the Settlement of the 
Dhenkanal Feudatory State 1923-24, pp. 22-24. 
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i ve All bethi- and begari had been abolished by the 


"| j = 
oa _proclamat-Lon of 1940-41. 48 


Gangpur ;: 


In the State of Gangpur, all the tenants were occupancy 
tenants. The right of occupancy meant that so long ag the rent 
was paid, the ravot was entitled to remain in possession of 


lan. 


No right of transfer of any kind was conceded for a long 

time, Transfer with tne permission of the state on payment of 

, a salami was permitted after 1938. Aboriginals might transfer 
bye to. only aboriginals. No person outside the state could acquire 


sp Lafig without the permission of the state. Land was not permitt- 


' ed to be sold either for arrears of revenue or for private debts, 


and only eviction could take place. 


The ryots were entitled to enjoy the improvement by 


45R x, Ramadhyani, Report on the Land Tenures and 


we the Revenue System of the Orissa and Chhatisgarh States, 
Vol, III, 1942, p. 80. — 


' 
Zz 


Indravilash Mukharjee, Final Report on the 
FF “| pene Revenue Settlement of the Gangpur State, 1929-36, 
7 p. 45. 
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i oL. 
a 
wi; ' digging of a well. For the excavation of a tank, the permi- 


rod 
oop 
{ 


7 ssion of the state was necessary. In trees on holdings, they 
a: mo 


had’ no rights except that fruits amd leaves might be appro- 
' priated, | 

ys A small area of the land was allowed free as homestead 

and the rest was included in the assessed lams of a ryot. 


Bethi and begari did not seem to be levied after 1938.~" 


' 
' 


Hindol: 


There were three classes of ryots in the st ate, nanely 
_thani or resident cultivator, pahi or non-resident cultiva- 
tor, and Chandana or resident non-cultivator. There was pra- 
ctically no difference between a thani and pahi ryots. Both 
“were to enjoy their lands or regular payment of rent and Ji- 
-able to eviction for non-payment of rent, Both enjoyed the 
' same rights in forest fruits and fishes. Both did the same 
“work: for the state on the same remuneration. As long as a 


person held any land as a tenant in any village and paid rent, 


ADK, Ramadhyani, Report on the Land Tenures 


and the Revenue System of the Orissa and Chhatisgarh 
States, Vol.III, 1942, pp. 88-89. 
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-. he enjoyed all the benefit of a settled ryot. 


No tenant had any right to transfer his holding without 
express permission in writing of the state authority. No 
| tenant had any right to claim for any compensation except 
remission of rent for the land taken for state purpose or 


} 


public purpose or for the benefit of the village community. 


The tenants enjoyed fruits of orchard and fish and 
water of tank, free of rent. No tenant had any right to 
,cut fruit trees without permission. The tree belonged to 
“thé ‘state. As to tanks or'bandhs, no rent was paid by the 
‘tenants. The tenant used water for irrigation without any 


fee. Of the fees, half came to the state and half went to 


‘the people. © 


_ A tenancy Act and some revenue rules, had been framed 
for Hindol in tthe years 1939 and 1940. The tenancy act follo- 
| wed closely the Orissa Tenancy Act in many of its provisions. 
Under the tenancy act, there were ryots, occupancy 


ryots, non-occupancy ryots, settled ryots and under-ryots. 


Brhe Completion Report on the Settlement of 


‘the Hindol Feudatory State, 1910-14, p. 23. 
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Occupancy rights in land were acquired. by cultivating for 
twelve years. A settled ryot, i.e. a ryot who had cultiva- 
ted cont inuously in a village for twelve years, had occu- 
pancy rights in any land held by him for the time being. 
Non-occupancy ryots were liable to ejectinent for non~pay- 
ment of rent or for not agreeing to rent determined by the 
gurbar. 
j | 
. The Act provided for the payment of compensation to the- 
ryot for the acquisition of his lam. The ryot might object 


to the valuation of land made by the state. 


Waste land might be reclaimed with the consent of the 
state. If there was more than one applicant for the same, it 
might be sold by auction. In any case, land was granted free 


of salami. 


Ryots were entitled to a receipt in forms prescribed. The 
Act provided that if a sarbarakar failed to grant a receipt, 
the ryct might institute a proceeding to recover a penalty not 


exceeding, twice the amount the rent. 


'. Bethi and Begar were not prescribed in the Rules or 
Act nor there'was any prohibition of Bethi, Rasad was not 


levied except on payment of full prices, Magan for auspicious 
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-occasions had been made voluntary. *? 


Lt 
. t 
iu 


ikhandapara: 
ee 

Ryot s in Khandapara State consisted of three classes 
-viz., thani, pahi and chandana. Thani ryots who were all 
cultivating ryots were habitually residing within the vill- 
age. Pahi ryots were all cultivating ryots not habitually re- 
siding within the village. Chandana ryots were resident non 


cultivators occup~ying homestead lands only. 


Occupancy rights were a question of the length of posse~ 
ssion of land and had nothing to do with the residence and 
: non-residence in the village. These were acquired by a ryot 


for cultivating the land for twelve years cont inuously.>° 


5 


ae _ Transfer of land was permitted subject to certain 


: . 4 
Bo PRK Ramadhyani, Report on the Land Tenures 


and the Revenue System of the Orissa amd Chhatisyarh 
States, Vol. III, 1942, pp. 92-95. 


Ori nal Report of the Survey and Settlement 


of Khand apara Feudatory state, 1928-1931, p. 38. 
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ey 


, 


xestrictions. A portion of a plot could not be sold. Rent 
free homestead or a portion of it, could not be sold unless 
the ‘entire ryoti holding was sold with it. Permission of the - 
state was necessary for transfer of lands by aboriginal and 


semi-aboriginal ryots to higher classes. 


If a ry ot failed to cultivate his land for three years 
continuously, he was liable to be ejected, He might be eject~ 
ed for his disloyalty, for conversion’ of his land to non- 


agricultural purposes, and for failure to pay rent. He was 


not entitled to any remission on account of failure of crop, 


through drought and calamity. 


A ryot might not cut or appropriate reserved species of 


trees on ryoti land except on payment of half royalty. He had, 
however, a right to fruits and dead wood. Ryots enjoyed the 


“fruits of trees on waste lands. 


Reclamation of waste land was allowed on the payment of 
salami, Sales of lard by aboriginals to higher castes were 
usually sanctioned if no person of the aboriginal caste came 
forward to buy the land. There were no rules regarding land 


acquisition. It was said that no land had been acquired, 


Ryots got receipts free of charge since 1940. 
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Bethi and similar levies did not seem to exist in the state 


; a) 
after 1938. i 


Kalahandi: 


There was one class of ryots in this state. A ryot could 
not be ousted from his holding except for non-payment of rent 
or for transfer of his holding. The rent of the ryot'ts hold- 


ling was fixed for the period of settlement. Ryots could sub. 
‘pit their holdings with the gauntia'ts consent, but could not 
transfer ‘a land by mortgage sale or otherwise. 

ny: : There were seven species of trees which might not be 


cut in the village forests without permission. No fruit 
tree could be cut but the fruits were to be enjoyed accord- 


ing to the custom of the village. Generally, cutting was not 


‘permitted on land umer dry-cultivation.°“ 


For the reclamation of the waste lands, permission 


Sle lk. Ramadhyani, Report on the Land Tenures 


and the Revenue System of the Orissa and Chhatisgarh 
States, Vol.III, 1942, pp. 153-154. 

925, Das, Final Report on the Land Tenure Settlement 
~inthe Kalahandi District, Ex-State Khalsa Area, 1946-1956, 
‘pp. 22-23. 
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of the state was necessary. If there was valuable forest 
growth, cultivation was not permitted, Otherwise, a charge 


was made for the forest growth and cultivation was permitted. 


~Ryots could make tanks in their holdings without permiss-— 
ion. Fishery in rivers was leased out by the state, not in the 


tanks. 


There were no rules regarding the acquisition of the 
land, but, on lands acquired by the state, twenty times the 


land revenue was paid as compensation. 


' Though begar had been abolished since 1923, there was 
a complaint of forced labour on inadequate wages. But the 
rasad was allowed to continue, In the unsurveyed villages, a 
rasad of oné goat and thatching grass was supplied to the 
Ruler's mother. In the surveyed villages, rasad supplied to 


the Ruler consisted of grain of various kind, ghee, etc.>> 


Keonj har: 


The right of occupancy existed in all lands entered 


Ml aq | 
on 93h. K. Ramadhyani, Report on the Land Tenures 
and the Revenue System of Orissa and Chhatisgarh States, 
Vol.III, 1942, pp. lll-112. 
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as ryoti at the settlement and in practice right of occupancy 
seemed to occur also in newly reclaimed lands. Ryot could not | 
be ejected except by an order of the court for failure to pay 
rent to render such service in the shape of begar etc. as he 


was required to render on payment of Khoraki. 


i Transfer of land by sale, mortgage or gift etc. was 
Je , 


not. permitted without the sanction of the state. Before the 


transfer was sanctioned, the state demanded that the condi- 
tions under which the transfer was to be made, would be fully 
and clearly set out in a deed which was to be registered. If 
this was not done, the state might confiscate all lands tra- 


nsferred or settled with any other ryot. 


There would be no enhancement of rent during the period 
between two settlements. If, however, a ryot increased his 
lands by taking over the lands of another ryot, he would pay 
the rent fixed for that land as he might take over. If a 
ry ot made new lands during the periad in which the settlement 
was in force, he would pay rents as fixed in the next settle- 
ment, . 
= ot 
| - A vyot might abandon the whole of his holding. But 
if he abandoned any position of his holding during the period 


of settlement, he was liable to pay the rent of the portion 
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abarmdoned until such time as it might be settled, with another 


ryot.°4 


io. all ryots had the right for their personal use and not 


its 


for trade, to take the leaves and fruits from any tree either 
planted or naturally grown within the boundary of any village. 
No ryot could remove trees fuel or any forest produce from the 
reserved forests without license yranted by the Forest Departine- 
nt, A ryot had the right to take wood without permission from 
unreserved forests within any village for the purpose of build- 


ing or repair of the house or for the purpose of agricultural 


requirements, but not the purpose of trade. 


The records show that after 1938, ryots had rights to 
all trees, growing on their holdings whether self grown or 
otherwise except sal trees. For such trees he had to pay half 
, 


‘the royalty rates if he wished to appropriate that tree. 


an _ Every ryot had the right, with the consent of the state 
ito fair and impartial use of water of any state bandhs, tanks 
and wells in his village for domestic purpose or for the pur. 


pose of irrigation. The water of a tank, well or bandh would 


54 
. Final Report of the Survey and Settlement 
Operations of Keonjhar State (1914-15), pp. 31-32. 
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not be used to cause any damage to the cultivated fields of 
any other ryot. Permission of the state would be taken before 


excavating any bandh or tanks and planting any orchards. 


-, ‘Every ryot paid rent in two instalments, He was entitled 
to receipt in the prescribed form free of cost for rents paid 


by him. 


, Ryots were liable to carry luggage or supply labour when 
|| officers were on tour on payment of diet allowance of twe ann- 
“as. per day. The ryct was also liable to supply firewou, straw, 
and leaf-plate free of charge to the officials, ruler and mem~ 
bers of his family. He was bound to supply logs for deities on 
payment of diet charges. He had to drag rath free of charges. 
cn the occasion of marriage or death or investiture of thread 
in the Raj family, ryots were required to construct leaf huts, 
provide fire-wood, leaf plates at the palace on payment of two 
_ annas per day as khoraki. Thus in matters of bethi, the Record 


of Rights of the Keonjhar State conferred little protection on 


the ‘teriants.”> 


yo. 2p OK. Ramadhyani, Report on the Land Tenures 


m4 


I and the Revenue System of the Orissa and Chhatisgarh 
states, Vol. TIT, 1942, pp. 138-139. 
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Mansi inghpur : 

) There were three classes of ryots in the state, thani, 
‘pahi, and chandana. There was practically no difference be- 
tween a thani and pahi ryot, Both enjoyed their lands on 
negular payment of rent and were liable to eviction for non 
| payment of rent. Both enjoyed the same forest rights and rights 
in fruits, fishes, irrigation and other concessions. Both did 


the same work for the state on the same remuneration. 


As long as a person held any land as a tenant in any. 
| [village and paid rent, he obtained all the benefits cf a 
_settled ryot. Each tenant got his homestead land free of rent. 
‘The tenants enjoyed fruits of orchards, fish of tanks and 
[efits free, They irrigated their lands free. The excavators 


jpot ‘tanks had prior right to water. 
; toi 


“The: tenants had no rights in the trees, The trees 
‘Her onged to the State, All the orchards and water reservoirs 
belonged to the state, If trees have been planted on state 
land by any tenant, the state had right over half the fruits 


and planters to get other half, 


No tenant had any right to claim for any compensation 
exceptremission of rent for the land taken for state purpose 


on for the benefit of the public. If a house was acquired, he 
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5 
was entitled to compensation to be fixed by the state. 6 
. 


Land could not be sold, mortgaged or leased without 
permission, Aboriginals might be refused permission, if they 
wish to transfer to higher castes. If an application for tra- 
nsfer was made, there were various considerations on which it 
might be refused. If no objection was found, the transfer was 


permitted. A heavy amount of transfer fee had to be paid. 


When application for allotment cf new lands for culti- 
‘vation was made the forest officer was consulted if there 
“were fore'st growth. The forest growth on the land was dis- 
posed of by the forest department. If it was considered that, 
“Land was fit for immediate cultivation, assessment according 

to the usual village rate was made. Otherwise, the period of 
‘three to five years was allowed to lapse before the land was 


assessed. 


Rasad was abolished in 1938, Most of the-items of bethi 


were abolished after 1938. Bethi for the maintenance of roads 


boo 
- _ eR gport on the Completion of the Settlemeht 


and forest boundary lines on nominal payment continued to 


exist.>” 


Nayagarh; 


The tenants of the state were divided into five classes, 
pahi, thani, chandana, chandanachas and paikana ryots. Thani 
ryots.were the resident cultivators of a village, the pahi 
‘tyot were the non-resident cultivators. Chandana ryots were 
resident non-cultivators, occupying homestead lams only. 
Chand anachas ryot was a ryot with a small area of wet culti- 
vat ion near the homestead. Paikana ryots were paiks whose 
lands were assessed and converted into ryoti tenure. There 
were no difference between resident and non-resident ryots. 
Every ,ryot, whether resident or non-resident, had the right 
of occupancy in the lands assessed in his name, however, 


short the duration of his tenancy .°8 
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97R OK, Ramadhyani, Report on the Land Tenures and 


the Revenue System of the Orissa and Chhatisgarh States, 
‘Vol.III, 1942, pp. 180-82. 
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AN occupancy ryot could not be evicted except for dis- 
loyalty or arrears for three consecutive years. The ryots 
were at liberty to sell any part of their holding or house, 
but they could not do 50 without the permission of the state 
authority. The state authority was to fix the adequate price 
of land in question, and ascertain the capacity of vendee. 
Ryot s were at their liberty to relinquish their holdings pro- 
vided they applied in the month of February and paid all arr- 


ear dues. 


No ryot could reclaim any waste land without the previous 
permission of the state, A ryot could sublet his whole or any 
part of his holding, but he would be responsible for the pay- 


ment of rent. 


No ryoti rent assessed in any settlement could be enhan- 
cod during the term of the settlement. A ryot was entitled to 
nemission of rent if there was a general loss of crop due to 
drought , flood or any other calamity. He was entitled to rece- 
ipts in forms sanctioned by the state authorities for all sums 
paid by him towards the rent, The ryoti holding was heritable, 
dot it could not be divided among heirs without the permission 


of the state authorities, 
no 
i A ryot could construct a bandh or a tank or make any 


[: 
gther improvement ‘on his holding with the previous permission 


ve 
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OI tile statie authorities, The fish of all state reservoirs 
were distributed among the residents in the village. Any 

ryot who excavated a tank or a reservoir at his own expenses: 
was entitled to exclusive right to fishery. Every ryot was 
bound to obey the forest rules in force. After 1938, most of 
the bethis were abolished. The bethis which were still reta- 
ined, were relating to the maintenance of village roads and 
tanks in proper.condition, extinguishing the fires that broke 
out in reserve forests, and dragging the cars of Jagannath 
Mahaprabhu,>? | 


,Nilgiri: 


Ryots of this state were divided into three classes, 
thani, pahi and chandana, Thani ryots were the resident cul- 
tivators in a village. They had got one guntha of homestead 
land free of rent on every man of wet lands, Pahi ryot was a 
non-resident cultivator, Chandana ryot was a resident non. 


cultivator occupying home st ead only. 


No ryot whether resident or non-resident, had the right 


“1 9p .5u arabinda Patel, Revision Settlement 


(Report of Nayagarh State, 1918, pp. 61-63. 
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of occupancy over the lands assessed in his name, but would 

(riot be ejected from his holding except on satisfactory evi- 

| dence 6f disloyalty to the state brought home against him in 
the course of a judicial proceeding. No ryot was liable to 
be ejected on his failure to pay the arrears of rent for which 
ryots in general would have no remission or suspension. Besi-~ 
des, he was liable to be ejected if he failed to bring under 


cultivation any waste lands for which lease had been taken by 


him. 


No class of tenants had any right to transfer the lands 
without the permission of the state authorities. Experience, 


however, showed that rule had been more honoured in its breach 


| than “in observance. 


fh : Rent assessed was not liable to be enhanced or commuted 
“in full or part to rent in kind during the term of the settle- 
ment, The ryoti holding was heritable, but it could not be 
divided among the heirs without the knowledge of the state 
“authority. Ryots were at their liberty to relinquish their a 
lands ‘provided they applied in the month of February and paid 


all arrear dues. 
No ryot could reclaim any waste lands without previous 
permission of the state, A ryot could sublet whole or part — 


of his holding for a year, but he would be responsible for 
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‘hisixrent, He might be entitled to remission of rent if there. 
_ . 
i was general loss of crops due to drought, or flood or any 


other calamity.°° 


A ryot could not cut or consume any tree standing on 
his lands, but was entitled to fruits. He could not grow 
miscellaneous crops in any unassessed orchard. He was bound 


to obey the Forest Rules in force. 


A ryot with previous permission of the state authority 
could construct a bandh or tank or make any other improvement 
‘on’ his holding. No salami was levied on such perinigsion as it 
would stifle local efforts towards improvements. A ryot who 

* excavated a tank or reservoir at his own cost was entitled to 
“éxélugive right to fishery and prior right to water for irriga- 
‘tion, In times cof drought, the state reserved its right to dis- 


tribute the surplus water among other ryots. 


Every, ryot was entitled to receipt. in forms prescribed 
by the state authorities for all sums paid by him or on his 


' behalf towards the rent. No unauthorised 'cess' or magan 


ae eOninal Report on the Nilgiri Settlement 


“ Gemmenced on il December 1917 and concluded on the 
|! 32 March 1922, pp, 35-36, 


' 

! 
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would be levied on any ryot or any pretext. There were no 


complaints of bethi and begar and other dues after 1938 .o4 


Pal~Lahara: 


t 


Ryots had been divided into three classes. Their rights 


“were heritable. Thani ryots had a permanent residence in the 
<'| village and had also cultivated lands besides their homestead 
“lands. The pahi ryots had no permanent residence in the vill- 
“Mage but cultivated lands in the same village staying in ano- 
| “ther village. Those ryots who had a permanent residence in 


f 


the village, but had no cultivated lands in the village besi- 


' 


. 62 
des their homestead lands, were called chandana ryots. 


S| The ryots had no right of trensferring the lams by sale, 
gift, mortgage or otherwise. So they were indifferent towards 
the improvement of their land which was of no value to them 


and they did not regard their own property. 


Olp kK, Ramadhyani, Report on Land Tenures 
' and the Revenue System of the Orissa and Chhatisgarh 
> States, Vol.III, 1942, pp. 197-198. 


OZ Thid., p. 203. 
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Reclamation of waste land was not satisfactory in this 
State. This was chiefly due to the stringency of the forest 


rules forced in the state, according to which there were only 


two kinds of forests, the reserve and the protected forests, 


There was no such thing as village forest under these rules. 


Under the circumstances, it was not strange that reclamation 


of waste lands had not made much progress. 


The settlement report on 1932. showed that following works 


. were done by bethi - repair of pacca roads, the clearing of 


reserve forest lines, and the annual repair of state buildings. 


ALL tenants were required to do these works in proportion of 


ve] 
“| 


6 . 
their rents. -Bethi, begari, magan and other imposts which us-— 


6 
ed to be levied, had been abolished subsequently. 4 


Patna: 


There was one class of ryot in the Patna State. No 


—ryot shall be ejected from his holding except on the order 


edamame’ 


63 pial Report on the Settlement of Pal-Lahara 


} 


iistate, 1932, pp. 221-223. 
| 


al 
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oe R.K, Ramadhyani, Report on the Land Tenure and 


the; Revenue System of the Orissa and Chhatisgarh States, 
Vol. IIL, 1942, p. 204. 
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-;j| df the competent court. Transfers by sale, gift or mortgage 
i ; 
except of the previous sanction of the state were prohibited. 
The State allotted waste lands on payment of a nazarana or 


premium, and vacant holdinys were disposed of by auction. 


There were fifty species of trees as prohibited in the 
state. Ry ot 5 could cut unreserved species on their holding 
without permission but for reserved species, permission was 

necessary. Ryots enjoyed the fruits of trees on their hold- 
ings as well as on the waste land, Right to trees on holdings 


in waste lars planted by a ryot was with the planter. 


Ryots could excavate water reservoirs in their lands. 
_ | They, had: exclusive right to the water, In practice, homestead 


_ lands were held free of rent. 


Fisheries in the rivers and nallos were leased out, but 
not from tanks. Tnoughn no charge was made for the water taken 
from the tanks, a special rate was charged for the lands irri- 


gated by this water.°> 


‘Holdings of the aboriginals were to be settled with 


vent 


| : 
©5 binal Report on the Land Revenue Settlement 


of the Patna State, 1937, Appendix-I. 


a 


f i 
i 
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sboriginals as far as practicable. No serious efforts seemed 


"4 


to / be'made to observe this procedure. 

on 

! Regarding bethi, the ruler issued a proclamation in 
1937. It provided that bethi for roads could not be aboli- 
shed for road maintenance unkil the consequent extra expen- 
diture could be met by other means. But all other bethi re- 
quired by the State was discontinued and the state officials 


could not be entitled to any bethi for personal use. | 


Rairakhol: 


There was one class of ryot in the state. They had no 


~_eccupancy right. No rent had been charged for homestead lands. 


No tenant had any right to transfer his holding without the 


p 


pedinigston of the authorities. A ryot could be evicted on the 


ground of the disloyalty to the state and non-payment of arr~ 


ears of rent for twelve full months. 


A ryot's holding was heritable, but it might not be © 


‘divided among heirs. He used his land in any way he liked 


66n kK, Ramadhyani, Report on the Land Tenure 


and the Revenue System of the Orissa and Chhatisgarh 
States, Vol. II{f, 1942, pp. 212-213. 
i 


4 
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provided he did not decrease the value of his land by such 
use, He night, with the sanction of the state, relinquish 


his holdings provided he applied in the month of February 


‘and paid all arrear dues. 


A ryot was entitled to remission of land revenue in 


‘whole or part if there was a general loss of crop in the 


Village due to drought, flood or any other calamity. He 


could not reclaim any waste land without the previous per- 


-mission of the state. If he did so, he would be liable to 
/pay as penalty a sum equal to five times the rent of the 


- land at current rates. 


No ryot could cut any green tree on his land, but could 


use the fruits, dead trees or branches blown down by wind. 


Every ryot was bound by the forest rules in force. 


A ryot who excavated a tank or reservoir at his own 
expense, was entitled to exclusive right to fishery and 
prior rights to water for irrigation. In times of drought, 
the state might distribute the surplus water among other 
tenants. The fish of all.state reservoirs were distributed 


half to person who cought it and half to the residents of the 


| village after the Ruler's share had been set aside. 


Every ryot was entitled to receipt in form sanctioned 


iy . 
4 by the state authority for all sums paid by him towards the 


t 


toot . 
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“rent. If a person, receiving any such payments, did not give 


receiots to the ryots, the ryots were bound to give informa- 
tion of the fact to the nearest police station within twenty 


four hours and file petition before the dewan within three 
67 


By a notification approved by the Political Agent in 


“4941, all magans and rasad were totally abolished but the 
tenants had to give bethi for the construction of raths, the 


- dragging of cars during the car and other festivals, the con- 


struction of and repairs to schools. The practice that every 


ryot was bound to attend the domestic and religious ceremonies 


in the rajbati, did not seem to have been abolished .°8 


Ranpur ; 


In this state there was no distinction between thani 


and pahi ryots, All these settled ryots had acquired occupancy 


67 Final Report on the Settlement of Rairakhol 


Feudatory State, 1932, pp. 13-15. 


68 Kk, Ramadhyani, Report on the Land Tenures 


‘and the Revenue System of the Orissa and Chhatisgarh 


States, Vol. III, 1942, pp. 229-230. 


. certain castes only and not by all the ryots. 
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rights over their lands, Homestead lands were held free by 
69 


4 


In this state right of transfer existed for a long time. 


‘. So the ryots had held a position superior to that of the ryots 


of other states, 


Lands were acquired for cultivation by application to the 
Ruler or appropriate officer and immediately became liable to 
payment of rent. The value of the forest growth was recovered 
at the time of allotment or it was sold by public auction. 
Ryots who acquired lamds from the state, acquired rignts imme- 


diately. 


There were certain rules of 1882 regarding land acquisi- 
tion. Lands could be acquired for public purposes, such as 


road, tank, building, etc, The holder of the plot might file 


t 


.'|objections in fifteen days. If a plot was acquired without 


_ buildings on it, no compensation was given, If there was a 


» building on the land, the owner might be given homestead land 
4 
elsewhere and timber and bamboo would be supplied free from the 


state jungle. 


‘ 

Final Report on the Original Survey and settlement 
Operation of the Rampur Ex-State Area in the District of 
Puri, 1943-1952, p. 71. | 
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No bethi, begar, magan rasad and other imposts were 


: | 7 
levied, in the state since 1939. 0 


i 
q 


Sonpur : 


I 


The rights of the ryots had been mentioned in a docu- 


‘ ts ; 
ment known as bhuini bidhi. Cultivators recorded as such were 


occupancy tenants, Right was heritable, and transferable to 

a person who would be the next heir, If it was to be transferr- 
ed by sale or mortgage, the consent of the headman was nece— 
ssary. If he did not sign the deed, it was not valid. The 
bhumibidhi prescribed the payment of consent money to the state 


at the time of transfer of the land. This was the personal 


income of the Ruler and not the state revenue. Transfer by a 
gift was not permitted, Partition of a holding required the 


‘sanction of the state. 


lf the land was left fallow for two years and rent was 


‘not paid, it was seemed to have been surrendered. Surremered 


land might be reallotted by the holder of the village in one 


0p kK, Ramadhyani, Report on the Land Tenures 


and the Revenue System of the Orissa and Chhatisgarh 
States, Vol. IIL, 1942, pp. 237-238. 
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‘Year, but the time had not been extended. Ryots were liable 
“to ejection if the lars were converted to non-agriculture 
purposes. 

There was a Clause in the Bhumi bidhi regarding the 
payment of compensation for lands, or houses acquired by 
the state. It said that if any compensation was to be made, 
it would be paid according to the value of the land. It was 
also said that there had been no case of acquisition of land 


since 1920. 


| . ; 
Rent was paid in kind to some extent, The receipts were 


“ +) granted by the headman free of charge.” 


Ryots had the right to fruits of trees on waste lams. 
“on cultivated lands, the trees which were not of reserved 
species belonged to the ryot but reserved species could be 
taken only with the permission of the forest officer on pay-_ 


ment. 


oy 
4 


| 
The villagers were entitled to the water of tanks not 
owned by any person. They were also entitled to fish in such 


tanks, but not to fish in rivers ard nallas. 


Most of the bethis that prevailed in the state were 


abolished after 1938, but the following items of bethi still 


retained. Ryots had.to supply rations and labour to officers 


{ 


1 
i 
‘ 
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at rates to.be fixed by the state when they were touring, 
The villagers were required to maintain a deraghar or cainp- 
rouse for officers, and village roads without payment. Bethi 


for: constructing the rath or car was said to be levied. They 


‘| had to remer services on a certain festive occasion. Besides, 


“Vpyots' had to provide straw free of charge for officials on 


tour, /4 


Talcher; 


Ryots were of three kinds locally called thani, pahi 


and chandana. Thani ryots resided in the villages. Such ryots. 


were, properly speaking, the settled ryots. The settled ryots 


who occupied homestead lands on a high rent were called chan- 
dana ryots. Pahi ryots held cultivated lands in villages 
“other than those in which they resided. Very little was known 

about occupancy ryots. When a ryot was once admitted to occu 
pation of the lands, he acquired a right to hold land so long 


1 i, ; : 
. ag he paid rent and he was not liable to ejectment. /@ 
i { \ 


' 
i. 


lek. Ramadhyani, Report on the Land Tenures and 


_. the Revenue System of the Orissa and Chhatisgarh States, 


Vol. III, 1942, pp. 265-67. . 


725 port on the Land Revenue settlement, 
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Ryoti lands could be partitioned or transferred by sale 
on payment of a salami with the permission of the Hevenue 
Officer. Mortgages and exchanges were also per:nitted. Rules 
regarding the transfer cf lands required the Kevenue Officer 
to be particular that the whole or greater part of the gocd 
land of the owner was not sold because the remaining portions 
might not.be sufficient to support the transferer and hig de- 


pendents, He was also to see that the lands were sold at 


» Teasonable price. 


- Ryots had got full rights over the trees in their holdings. 


tn the tanks and streams, they had the rights to fishery and 
'. the use of water for irrigation purposes, The state had got 


some irrigational canals for’ which no rate was charged. 


Formerly there used to be the system of bethi and begari 
in the state, This was commuted to a cess of 5 annas per ru- 
pee of revenue and the cess was levied at this rate since 1911. 


There were no complaints about bethi and begari after 1938. /9 


73. , os . oy - 
‘R.LK, Ramadhyani, Keport cn the Land Tenures 


and the Revenue System of the Orissa and Chhatisgerh 


-- States, Vol. IIL, 1942, pp. 282-283. 
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Tigiria; 


There were four kinds of ryots namely chandana ryots, 
‘thani ryots, pahi rycts and paikali ryots. Chandan ryots 
were those who held homestead lands directly under the 
| Chief. This right was inheritable, and neither transfer- 
“able nor liable to ejectment by custom. Thani ryots vere 
“those who were resident holders of cultivated lands of a 
7 


i 


- village .and had got their homestead lands rent-free, Pahi 
 ryots were those who were non-resident. holders of cultivated 
lands of a village. Paikali ryots were those who were ori- 
ginally feudal vassals of the Chief, but as their services 

were no longer required, their status had been reduced to 
those of the other ryots, but they. had not their home st ead 
lands rent-free like the thani ryots. Right s of all the above 
| ryots were inheritable and not transferable. /@ 
Ryot s Nad <a customary right to hold lands permanently 


subject to payment of rent. Ryoti lends might be transferred 


{ 


iby sale- subject to the permission of the state, Land could 
| : | : | - | 
» not be sold, if the portion to be sold exceeded one fourth 


4 Compiet Lon Report of the Survey and _ 
Settlement of the Tigiria Feudatory State, 1913, 
pp. 13-14. 
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of the holding. Land could not be sold to a nonseagriculturist. 
The officer sanctioning the sale had to be satisfied that the’ 
transferer had not sufficient immovables for the maintenance 
-of his dependent ¢ and transfer was not intended: for his leaving 
the state for good, The officer had also to see that the rest 
part of the land was not sold away. because by such transfer, 
‘the transferer would not be able to maint sin himself, and the 
. 'state!dues might also fall into arrears, The state levied a 


salami at the time of sale. 


‘Exchange of land also required sanction. No fee was 
‘charged, but permission was confined to sufficient reasons 


necessiating such an exchange. 


Fruits of tree of waste land could be enjoyed free, 
and such produce was. net leased out, Ryots. could cut un. 
reserved species of trees on their holdings without permi- 
ssion but for reserved species a charge was made, Mango tre 
ees could be cut on payment of Ks. 3-0-0. Rights to fishery 
in certain tanks were leased out but fisheries in streams 


were not auctioned. 


There were no rules regarding land acquisition, when 
i : . 
land was acquired for a tank, the persons affected were off~ 


> gre other land. Ryots had to render bethi- for making roads, 


but other bethi had been abolished except for, extinguishing 


i 


} 
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‘forest fires, repairment of school building and embank- 
’ p g 


t 


aan 79 
-ments. 


REVENUE FREE TENURES 


Apart from zamindari and ryoti tenures, there was another 
tenure known as revenue tree tenures. In respect of the reve- 
nue free tenures, the Orissa States distinguished itself by 


its copiousness and variety. In the Chhatisgarh area, there 


were comparatively few revenue~free tenures. In some of the 


Orissa States, a considerable portion i.e. 40 per cent of the 
area, had been gifted away in varicus ways. lypes of revenue 


free grants common to all states, were maintenance grants 


given to relatives and favourites of the Ruler, grants made 


as charity, as rewards for good service or as remuneration 


, for rendering god services or to show favour, grants for the 


“Purpose of deities or religious institutions (known as debot- 


ter). 


' Some of the revenue free grants were of great antiquity 


while others had been made quite recently i.e. in 194] or 1942. 


TR.K. Ramadhyani, Report on the Land Tenures 


and the Revenue System of the Orissa and Chhatisgarh 
States, Vol.III, 1942, pp. 288-289. | 
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These grants might consist of entire villages, or a 


single village or merely porticns of lands. Some of the 


grants were considerable. In Dhenkanal, the estates.gran- 


i 


ted to members of the Rulerts families, were practically 


‘zamindaries, They were generally held free of rent but some 


. paid guit-rents. | 


“In some states Like Mayurbhanj, Bamra and Talcner, cer-~ 


tain rules had existed for sometime for the control of these 


. grants and in others like Nilgiri and Hindcl, rules have been 


"'s: ffamed recently. The object of the later rules known as Lakh. 


i. 


‘bag Control Order was to control the holders of revenue free 

“grants: In Nilgiri, it was stated to be an indirect measure 

. for resumption cof the grants, Mostly, the rules provided. for 
resumption in certain circumstances such 6s disloyalty, mise 
behaviour, alienation and so on. The introduction of the rules 
did not make much difference in the position except that they 
sometimes defined the position in respect of alienation, and 


‘sometimes prescribed salamis where alienation was permitted. 


General rule regarding maintenance, favour and good 
services grants was that they were unconditional or with. 
nominal conditions, such as loyalty.. But in some of the 


‘recent grants.the conditions such as their being for the 


Ae 
“i |life time of the holder only were imposed in the case of 


4, ; maintenance grants. Many of the grantees enjoyed the right 


i 
H 
H 
i 
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of appointment of their own village headmen, with or without 
the approval of the State. Quit a number held their villages 
_ direct, taking the position of the village headman who paid 
nothing to tne state of the revenue he received from the 


ryots, 


Grant s to deities or Temples or debottar grants, as they 
“were called, were extremely extensive in Orissa States. Quite 

a number of the grants comprising whole villages or. extensive 
lands had been made to deities outside the state like Sri 
Jagannath Temple at Puri.,. wlost of the grants were tor deities 
inside the state, Gmail grants of holdings made for the purposes 
of village geities used to be managed by persons known as seba- 
yats or marfatdars of the deities or in common, by the villa 
gers, Other grants were usually managed by the Ruler himself or 
by a member of his family through what was commonly known as 


| the Debottar Department or. Thakur Mahal. 


With the exception of Kalahandi and Patna States, there 
“was a type of revenue-free grant known as brahmottar grants 

, or grants to brahmins, Those arants were often grants of whole 
villages but were quite commonly only lands. The right of ali- 
enat,ion was recognised in most places where alienee was also 


' 


3 Brahmin. But in some states like Bamra, alienation was not 


permitted and in some, as in Dhenkanal, alienation used to 


terminate the rent-free character. In most of the places, 
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‘ occupancy right was granted to the tenants. 


In Brahmott ar villages, there used to be no headman 
in the usual sense of the term as ordinarily no revenue was 
paid. But most of them did have some sort of recognised 
headmen for the purpose of collecting cesses and quit rent 
where payable. New cultivation, if any, in these villages 
- and the management of waste lands were not the cancern of 
the State except in Keonjhar where reclamation used to re~ 
| quire permission of the state. 
Generally speaking , Brahmottar villages were an agglo- 
“"merat ion of individual grants or grants made collectively 
to a number of persons. In nature, the grants differed little 


. from an ordinary maintenance grant without any conditions. 


' Each Ruler and member of his family held a number of 
“villages in personal capacity. Such villages were commonly 
known as Khamar or bhandar villages. As far as the villagers 
held by the members of the family, such as ranis were con- 
cerned, they were indist inguishable from rent-free grants ex- 
cept that in a number of.states, such villages were held with 
out a sanad, whiie in 3 few, there were sanads or conditions 
. contained. in the order making the grant. Condition usually 
concerned the period for which grant s might be enjoyed, There 


were also certain villages which were not held ag. rent-free 


J 


i 
j sand the Kevenue System of the Orissa and Chhatisgarn 
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grants, but were held in the capacity of a village headman. 


Usually, in Khamar villages cultivation used to be carried 


on partly by the rulers servants and partly by the tenants, 


76 
without any rights in the lard. 


In a few states like Bamra, Pal-Lahara, Bonai and Patna, 


there was a type of grant, sometimes a whole village known as_ 


' babuan jagirs. These babuan jagirs were grants made to the re- 


latives of the Ruler, either free or on a quit-rent, where the 


whole villege was a babuan jagir, the resemblance to a brahnc 


‘ .ttar, village, was striking. Here also the grant was made ori- 


ginally to one or more grantees to be enjoyed by themselves 


and their progeny and the land was sub sequently divided among 


~ the present descendants of the holders. Such grants were not, 


Nowever, absolute and rent-free and a quit rent was usually 


paid with liability to enhancement at settlement, 


Most important cf the large number of service grants 
were those made to the old paiks or. Khandaits who constitu- 


ted the local militia in olden times. They generally held 


Pee acanamaaan area amie smn tiatamanentestammmemnataasnmneetanenaane manatee 


70 p Kk. Ramadhyani, Report on the Land Tenures 


States, Vol.II, 1942, pp. 18-19. 
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their lands rent-free on the liability of being called up 
for military service, But when this contingency was ruled 

i 7 

-out because of the political development in the country, the 


jl] paiks were settled as occuparicy ryots. 


Among other service jagirs were those granted to drummers, 
washermen, potters, dancing girls, barbars, painters and ast-— 
rologers for rendering services on ceremonial occasions, Gra- 

"dually, most of these grants were practically useless as the 
grantees used to appear before the Ruler once or twice a 


i 


“lyear. 


There were the village servants holding revenue-free 
lands or jagirs, like barbar, dhobi, kumbhar and so on. With 
the change of the social amd economic set up in the community 
in the beginning of the present century, most of these service 
grants became of no use to the community and services of these 
Jagirdars used to be utilised mainly by officers of the state 


for their purposes while on tour. 


The inmost important among the jagir holders of the 
village was the Chowkidar and in some states his assistant 
> known as Jhankar, The Chowkidar was usually regarded as a 
I police servant and the police vere usually consulted at the - 
time of his appointment. In most states, Chovkidar was remu- 


nerated'in shape of jagir land, though not always adequate 


1795 


1 


for his maintenance. 


‘The enormous alienation of state revenue because of the 


-~:. extensive grant of revenue free lands, was striking. The eff- 


ect of the grants that incheased in number and extent from 


“time to time by fresh grants made by each Ruler was particu. 


larly adverse on the state revenues. That apart, in most of 


- the states, the tenants under the grantees of even whole vill- 


i 


ages, had no security of tenure, and this naturally had a 


demoralizing effect on the tenantry. Finally, there were vari- 
ous rulings of the. Political Agents to the effect that mo rue 
ler was bound by the gratis nade -by his predecessors and rul- 
ers generally utilised this rule to punish such grantees as 
used to be. considered undesirable. This naturally had a deno~ 
ralising effect on the grantees themselves.” 


4 


TT Board of Revenue (Government of Orissa), 


‘Land Tenure and Land Reforms in Orissa, 1962, 


-pp.' 55-56. 
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CHAPTER-ITT 


AGRICULTURAL ACTIVITIES 


AGRICULTURAL ACTIVITIES 
Agriculture constituted the main occupation of the 
people of the Orissa States. Nearly 90 per cent of the 
population depended on it for their livelihood. The other 
Opportunities for earning livelihood outside agriculture 


were quite limited. 


Cultivation was conducted in two methods conmon to all 
| . the states i.e. shifting cultivation and settled cultivation 
/ | aecording to the nature of the soil. Shifting or Dahi or Jhum 
‘cultivation was practised among the tribal communities in the 
vast tracts of lofty hills and dense forests. Wet or settled 
‘or regular cultivation was practised in the plain areas where 


_, water facilities were abundant .~ 


SHIFTING CULTIVATION 


In nearly all the states, the most primitive system of 
cultivation "dahi" or "jhum" was pursued alongside regular 


systematic cultivation. In the states of Athmallik, Dasapalla, 


samc aitereteecinnadameemne ime tanrtnemendipenemncoetibann ae aheeettee- iis denmeeeheenete e-canedh seated eadineentaane date aeemcnanedr edinent pnediateemeendimaatanestiineneettinee ametemetamenmetimmemamnatinee’ 


ta, Hunter, Statistical Account of Bengal, Vol. 


XIX, District of Puri and the Orissa Tributary States, 
London, 1877, pp. 262-63. — 
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“Keonjhar and Pal-~Lahara where the country consisted for the 
most part of vast tracts of lofty hills and dense forests, 

the system of dahi cultivation was followed to a very large 
extent. In more open country, such as in parts of Boud, Dhen- 
kanal and Mayurbhanj} regular plough cultivation was universal. 


In all the states, however, both systems existed side by side. 


As the tribal people lived in the forests since time 
immemorial, they had a deep conviction that the forests 
belonged to them ard they enjoyed a natural right to use the 


forest lands for cultivation the way they wished. 


_ * Podu or shifting cultivation was the most predominent 
form of tribal agriculture in Orissa states, It was practi- 


sed on a rotation basis on the hill-slopes and hill-tops. 


Under this method, the trees, bushes, etc. of a patch 
of forest lands selected for the purpose were cut down dur- 
ing the dry winter months of December to February and were 
left to be dried. The dried debris were burnt to ashes in 


the last part of March or April, just before the outbreak of 


2. EB, Cohden Rain-say, Feudatory States 
« of Orissa, Calcutta, 1982, p. 72. 


“4 
i, 
i 


_ were (1) rotation of fields, (2) use of fire for clearing 
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monsoon. _ The field became ready for the seeds after a few 


“shower s. The soil was not ploughed or up-turned but prepared 


Overy clearly with digging stick or hoe. The seeds were either 


broadcasted or put into holes made by digging stick or big 


; 3 
knives, 


A piece of land was used for two to .three years sowing 


successively different crops after which the land became un- 


. suitable for cultivation due to soil erosion and exhaustion 


of fertility. Then, they abandoned it and allowed it for re- 
cuperation and moved to another patch of forest lard where 

they repeated the same practice. The tribes again came to the 
same plot after an interval of a few years which was usually 


longer than the period of cultivation. * 


- The chief characteristics of the shifting cultivation 


the land, (3) keeping the land fallow for a number of years 


Swe we Hunter, Statistical Account of Bengal, 


Vol. XIX, District of Puri and the Orissa Tributary 
States, London, 1877, pp. 262-63. 


47 EB, Cobben Ram-Say, Inspection Notes of 


Athmallik, Baud and 7 Transferred States for 1906, 
No Place, 1906, p. 3. 
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for regeneration of forests, (4) use of human labour as chief 
input, (5) non~employment of cattle and (6) use of very crude. 


.' and simple implement such as dibble, stick, scrapper, etc. 


‘A large variety of crops were grown umMer shifting culti- 
vation, Paddy, maize and different types of millets, cotton, 


-mesta, pulses, beans, mustard, yams, sweet-potatoes, chillies, 


. «ginger, turmeric and many kinds of vegetables were raised by 


them from'the. same plot.? 


a i 


Podu or shifting, as evident from the above, was an ex~ 


. travagent and unscientific form of land use. The technique 


of cultivation was inherently defective, wasteful and unpro 
_ ductive. It was self-destructive in nature. Tne annual average 
income yielded per acre of land under shifting cultivation was 
estimated to be as low as Rs. 57/-. Shifting cultivation which 
characterised the tribal economy was an .indicator of its back- 


wardness. 


Apart from the fact that podu was economically unsound, 


it had several other evil effects. It destroyed the valuable 


i 


1B, Cobden Ramsay, An Inspection Note on 


‘Athmallik, Boud and 7 Transferred States for 1906, 
p. 3. . 
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eb . 
lforests for the sake of less valuable crop bringing in an imba~ 


lance in the delicate ecological condition. It led to acute 
soil and fertility erosion which caused the spring below the 


i . 
hills to dry up. Shifting cultivation caused very heavy floods 


down the rivers endangering life and property during monsoon 


and 'reduced water supply in these rivers in summer which in 


turn adversely affected thesecond crop. Shifting cultivation 


was a process. by which a sizeable amount of state's forest 
wealth and its benefits were sacrificed for a petty short- 


term gain. 


| With the interest being taken by the states in the pr om 
per conservation of their forests, this system of dahi cul- 
tivation had received a check.° In a few instances the tri- 
bals had been removed from their jhume within the reserved 
forest arena and assigned prescribed areas within which to 


practise this form'of cultivation or settled on the open 


country being provided with land, bullocks and seeds. There 


were no serious efforts to induce the tribals to give up this 


'! destiuctive form of cultivation by offering lands and advances 


6 
Report on the Adninistration of Bengal, 
1897-98, p. 3. 
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for seed and plough bullocks. 


1 t 
oF 


SETTLED CULTIVATION 


Wet cultivation or the regular plough cultivation was 


practised by the people of the plain and open areas. 


Paddy was extensively grown. Apart from the cereal 


crops like rice, wheat and millets like chana, maize, jana, 


guan, bajra, etc. , pulses like greengram, black-~gram, horse- 


gram, rahar were grown. The chief oil-seeds grown were mus- 


‘i tard, linseed, sesamum and castor seeds. 


The. cultivation of cotton had considerably declined 


. owing to the importation of English and Bombay yarns into 


the states. It wag cultivated on a very small scale by poor- 


er classes of ryots. The cotton wool was spun into thread 


and'made clothes. 


: 
i 


Sugarcane was the most profitable crop while its 


cultivation was expensive. It was cultivated to a very 


TReport on the Land Revenue Administration 


of the Lower Provinces of Bengal, 1898-99, p. 137. 
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limited extent by intelligent and well-to-do ryots. It was 
grown on lands adjoining bandhas, tanks or streams as there 


were facilities for irrigation. The method applied was very 


elaborate and laborious. 


In the states tobacco was grown in a very small quan- 


tity. It was cultivated for the ryots! own consumption. 


The condition of crops depended not. only on the 


“quantity of rainfall but also on fair distribution of rain. 


fall throughout the year. In time of the short rains, the 
cultivators felt the pinch, In order to protect the crops 


from the drought, there existed some irrigation facilities. 


-. Artificial irrigation was resorted to from the tanks, wells 


| and the rivers. There was no regular canal system of irriga- 


tion. Several rivers like Mahanadi, Brahmani, Baitarani, Bura- 
balanga and their tributaries were flowing through the states. 


But none of them were harnessed for the purposes of irrigation. 


During drought, people of riparian tracts irrigated 


their land from the chuas or holes made on the sandy river 


i 


i 


bed to store up water mainly for this purpose. The villages 


8 annual Report on the Tributary Mahals 
of Orissa, 1885-86, p. 210. 


laying on the foot of the hills were irrigated by several 
streams passing through the area. These were natural sour- 
ces of irrigation Sn served the end. Sapua stream which 
started from Hindol State was of considerable import ance in 
Dhenkanal and Athgarh States from irrigation point of view. 


a 


These springs did not help much to irrigate the lands.” 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS 


The implements ordinarily used for cultivation were few 
and of simplest nature. Plough was the principal agricultural 
‘iinplement used for cultivation. It was made of three small 
pieces of wood. It was-very light. With it a pair of bullock 


could plough one-half to three-fourths of an acre per day. 


another agricultural implement was the mai. or harrow 
consisting of two straight pieces of wood joined together with 
rags. It looked like a narrow ladder being about six feet long 
and nine inches in width, The bullocks were harnessed to this 


and it was dragged across the field by the animals with the 


a ; Othe: Completion Report on the Settlement of the 
‘Hindol Feudat ory State, 1910-14, p. 3. 
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cultivator standing over it. Thus the cloods were broken 


and the land was given a level surface. 


° 


Hoe or Bid’ was used to t@ar up or scratch the surface 
of the soil with a view to loosen or soften it and to kill : 
weeds. It was a thick piece of wood about 5 feet in length. 


It was drawn over the fields by the ploughing bullocks when 


‘+ the .seedling had taken roots. 
- ' The ‘tenants also used dal or small toothed sickle for 
cutting grains, kodi or spade to dig earth, sabal or iron rod 


for digging holes, @n the earth, gainty or pick-~axe to assist 


himself in his cultivation. 
. Hardly any modern machinery was used. What was worse was 
:; that, even ordinary implements were centuries-old. The use of 
most . 
iron ploughs was almost unknown to the cultivators, bil Te end 
va 


Ge Lhe. [94h Co Ee 94 
MANJRES 


The commonly used manure was cow or buffalo dungs. Ashes 


| 


t 
nl 


t i : 
: } 
were also used as manures as also-the rotten residues of the 


10) = B. Cobden Ramsay, Feudatory States 


of Orissa, Calcutta, 1982, p. 76. 
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. households. 


The more enterprising tenants used mud as a manure from 


old and silted tanks. Such mud manuring was considered very 
- 


beneficial as it was believed to enrich the soil and increase 


itis productive power. The accumulated experience of the value 


of mud—manuring’ had given rise to the proverb: "Khata Barose 


“Panke Puruse" i.e. cowdung manuring sustained the productive 


power for a year while mud-manuring did so for a generation. 


Rotten leaves from orchard and tankearth were used where 
available, Ashes of wood, leaves and twigs were generally pitt- 


ed with cowdung which had the value of manuring. 


Bones were found in abundance. They were never used for 
manure as the local people had a. strong superstition against 


. Li 
its use. 


The use of inorganic fertilizers was virtually unknown. 


A large part of animal manure, i.e. cow-dung, night-soil and 


| cattle bones was wasted. 


eens NO EA ON A INO 2 IO LE ONAN 5 OR ES A OE | OR AO a EN RS eo 


tlutkal Dipika, 17 June 1893. 


CATTLE 
' The agricultural condition of a country could not be 
‘improved wit hout a steady improvement of its cattle wealth. 
It was undoubtedly an important and component part of agri- 
culture. (ly bullocks and male buffaloes were used for 
ploughing. The low-class people were sometimes seem to use 


barren cows for ploughing. 


The cattle were in miserable condition. They were 
' generally undersized. No pulses were given them to eat and 
they were left to depend on a somewhat precarious sustenance 
by grazing. In the hot summer days when the grass on the 
‘fields was withered and dry, the unfortunate cattle got a 
_hgnd ful of straw thrown to them but it was usually quite 
‘nad equate to their appetite. Beyond this no care whatever 


was taken of them. ? 


be 


| 
‘The cattle were miserably housed. The condition of the 
cattleshed was very pitiable almost everywhere. Overcrowding 


was the general rule. Qe would often see small rooms backed 


a a NL OB ie HS A PSI SR A ANN OE AO I EAN RP ER 


12 annual Report on the Administration of the 


Tributary Mahals of Orissa, 1895-96, pp. 180-185. 
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“with cattle beyond their capacity, Calves were sometimes 

| ‘kélated as a result of overcrowding in which they were tra~ 
pled over to death by grown-up cattle. Frequent occurren- 
ces of rinderpest and cattlepox was nothing but the result 


‘of the insanitary condition in which cattlesheds were kept. 


1 


The cattle were liable to infectious diseases like 
rinderpest and food and mouth diseases. It claimed a heavy 
toll of the cattle. Little attention had been paid to con- 


trol these diseases. 


The breed of the cattle was inferior, Nothing was done 

“to improve it. Good bulls were not imported for the purpose. 
Castration of young bull of degenerated stocks was not re- 

sorted to-as a safeguard against the further multiplication 


of poor breed of cattle.” 


Grass, straw and the paddy husk constituted fodder. The 
straw available for the cattle was very scanty on account of 
‘the fact that a large part of the straw went to thatch houses. 
The cattle depended more on the grass in the fields than on 
anythingelse. Fortunately for them there were jungle leaves 


but in tnat case even most of them were not edible. 


All these factors were responsible for the under- 


development of cattle wealth. It was one of the causes 


i 
rote 
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of the agricultural backwardness. 
Po ‘ — 


an 


aan 


IRRIGAT LON 


Irrigation was a matter of prime import ance ina country 
of which the population subsisted almost entirely on agricul- 
ture.. The political Agent tried to impress upon the chiefs 
that the soundest and most profitable investment of surplus 
“funds which the states could make was in irrigation works 

- wifhin their own borders. The durbar administration encoura- 
ged and assisted the people to repair the old bandhs, tanks 
and wells and the construction of new ones. Major portion of 

= the irrigation works were due to private enterprise, showing 
both appreciation of the value of irrigation and determination 


to give practicgal shape to such appreciation.” 


The state of Mayurbhanj displayed considerable interest 


in irrigation works. Two notable irrigation projects, one at’ 


13sambalpur Hitaisini, 5 September 1904.- 


14) EL. Cobden Ramsay, Feudatory States 


. 'of Orissa, Calcutta, 1982, p. 117. 
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Balidiha and the other at Haldia were undertaken and comple- 
ted. These two projects irrigated 12,200 acres of land. Umer- 
the Balidiha Irrigation Project, a diversion weir had beeh 
errected across the hill-~stream Palpala in the village Balidiha 
10 miles from Baripada. The weir was 600 feet long, 40 feet wn 
height and had a crest of 5 feet. It had a catchment area of 
about 50 square miles, The canals tuok off from the reservoir, 
“the one at the right side, 8 miles in length and the left one 
4 miles with 7 distributaries extending upto 30 miles. The 

cost of the project was 4,56 lakhs, It irrigated nearly 


6,200 acres. 


Halidiha Irrigation Project was a reservoir. The reser~ 
voir along with canals wag completed in 1921. The dam con- 
structed across the river Chipat was about 2,580 feet long 
ard. the irrigation canals were 124 miles in length. There 
were 13 distributaries covering 28 miles. The cost of the 
project was 6.52 Lakhs. This project had a catchment of 30 


. square miles and irrigated about 6,000 acres. 


The water n«§supplied to the tenants fron these two 
irrigation projects on payment. A sum of Rs, 16,729 was 
realised from water cess during the year 1930-31. The cther 

states. paid little attention to provide irrigation facili- 
ties. Irtigation which was the life of agriculture, needed 


“development to a very large extent, The area getting irrigation 
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facilities from various types of irrigation was 3.5 per cent 
of the total cultivable area by 1947. The canal system could 
solve the problem of drought considerably but it was almost 


completely neglected by the princes. ~ 


INTRODUCTION OF NEW VARIETIES OF CROPS AND 
EXPANSION OF CULTIVABLE AREA 


The value of the new varieties of crops was being recog- 
nised gradually. The ruling chiefs of most states actively 
fcstered the planting of coconut, orange, lemon, mango and 
other fruit trees, stimulated the cultivation of cotton and 
sugarcane and induced people to try potato and other European 
vegetables. Model gardens had been opened at various centres 
and the local industrial and agricultural exhibitions had been 
held to popularise new crops. However, considerable success 
had been cbt ained with experimental crops. The cultivation of 


subsidiary crops was yrowing steadily in popularity. 


Another important development in the field of agriculture 


during the period under review was the expansion of cultivable 


1 ni .amani Senapati, Orissa District Gazetteers 
( Mayurbhanj ), pp. 198-199. 
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area. It took place mainly because of two reasons. Firstly, 
_ the abotiginals who used.to live on forest produce, podu 

cultivation and labour since time immemorial, took to re- 

Qular cultivation in large nuinber. Secondly,.a.stream of 


immigration continued to flow into most of the states. 


. Special attention had been paid by the authorities of the 
various states to settle the aboriginal ryots like Pans, Saba- 
ras, Khands, Bhunyas, -Juangs, Hadis and Lodhas with lands on 
easy terms and inspire them to take up cultivation. Their igno 
rance amd impoverished condition were great barriers in this 

- direction. It was observed: 

"The. hope had not been altogether frustrated and the 

pace although slow appears to be sure and the time will only 
show what is in the womb of futurity and when most of them 


have taken up cultivation." 


The improvement of tne means of communication, extension 
of markets coupled with the increasing contact with outsiders 
had good effects on the aboriginal hill tribes, They were be- 
ginning to realise that the old order of things must chatge 
and they should be “useful members of the state or society 


og. 16 
| inst ead of forest destroyers they have hitherto, been.# 


| 
i 


ce | Report « on the Administration of the Feudat ory 
ui j States of Orissa, 1926-27, p. 186. 
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Bonai, Athmallick, Rairakhal, Bumra, Gangpur, Daspalla, 
Boud, Keonjhar, Dhenkanal, Talchar and Mayurbhanj could find 
lands for many more settlers. So the immigration was actively 
encouraged in these states for the reclamation of lands, The 
reclamation of lands by the people inside the states and from 


out side led no doubt, to the increase of cultivated lands, But 


some suggested that the process of jungle clearing caused there-~ 


by should be restricted. Such restriction would not only pre- 
serve jungle which was a source of many benefits to the country 


but would give an impetus to intensive cultivation as popula- 


_ijtion increased. 
id . 


a 
SOME MEASURES TO BOOST AGRICULTURE 


The Agriculture Department had been opened in several 
states to encourage and instruct people in the improvement 
of agriculture. The agricultural officer was making tours to 
the interior of the state and instructing the agriculturists 
in improved. method of cultivation, the use of agricultural 
implements, green manures and growing fodder for cattle, and 
destruction of insect pests, and other important matters con- 
cerning agriculture, | 


oe ae 


Wes, Singh (ed.}, Economics of the Tribes and 


". ‘théir transformation, 1982, pp. 260-70. 
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agriculture shows and: exhibition were being conducted 
regularly in different states, prize were given for good ex— 
hibit.ors with the object of encouraging people to grow good 
crops. Special attention had been paid to the improvement and 
“increase in the number of markets with a view to stimulating 


the cultivation of new crops. 


In some states like Dhenkanal, Mayurbhanj and Bolangir, 
‘the’ state gave aid to agriculturists in terms of loans includ- 
“ing Band’ improvement loans and agriculturist!s loans (TCCCAVI), 
land improvement Loan was advanced for any work which added to 
the letting value of land, The land improvement work included 
construction of wells, tanks, preparation of land for irriga- 
tion, reclamation of land for agricultural purposes. The 
Agriculturists' Loan was primarily intended for the owners 
and occupiers of arable land as a matter of relief from dis- 
tress, for purcnase of seed or cattle or any other purpose 
connected with agriculture, In actual practice, it was found 
that the persons close to the Raja were benetitted by these 


l 
two kind4of loan. 9 
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4 i ‘18Report on the Administration of the Feudatory 
dof pk ; 

- |; States of Orissa, 1921-22, pp. 191-96. 
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19 ibid. , 1927-28, p. 188. 
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There were one or two model agricultural farms in every 


' princely State to acquaint the people how to grow various 


crops and to supply good seeds. One agricultural Overseer was 


in charge ot each tarm. These farms no doubt gave an impettis 


to the development ot agriculture. An account of some important 


a . 
. agricultural farms are given below. 


i: The agricultural farm was established in Nahehi in the 


State of Athmal lick in 1925. Tne area ot the farm was 48.68 


“dacres. Here the people were given instructions regarding the 


cultivation of plant#taren and sugarcane.~© 


There was one agricultural farm situated at Paljnuri 
about ll miles south to the Boudh headquarters, The employ- 
ees of the farm were making efforts in explaining to the 


people hou cultivation ot various crops with better produce 


-be attained if it was done in a scientific way. 


Pal~Lanara Fruit Farm was established in 1931. It had 


an area of 35.2] acres. Fruit trees, such as orange, litchu, 


“mango and plantain were mainly grown here. Grafts of fruit 


20Report on the Administration of the Feudatory 
States of. Orissa, 1932-33, p. 186. 
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‘plants were prepared in this farm on a commercial basis. 
wh, oo, 


Samakhunta Farm in Mayurbhanj State was established 
, in 1935, It was started primarily for the purpose of multi- 
7 plication of seeds, It had a total area of 69.85 acres of 
which 62 acres were under cultivation. Water was provided 
mainly by the Balidhiha Irrigation Project. The agricultural 
‘Overseer, who held the charge of the farm, was assisted by an 
Agricultural Sub-Overseer and two Fieldmen Demonstrators. The 
total outturn of paddy was a great boon to the agriculturists 
as it removed the difficulty of obtaining good seeds and saved 
the poor agriculturists from the clutches of the Mahajans to a 


great extent .-> 


DRAWBACKS OF AGRICULTURE 


Generally the farmer followed the age old metnod of 
cultivation. The country plougn was still the only imple- 
ment which was used in all kinds of cultivation. Mechanised 


| «cultivation through tractors had not been experimented in any 


21 Report on the Administration of the Feudatory 


States of Orissa, 1935-36, p. 177. 
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measure. The general condition of the agricultural class, 


their poverty and want of adequate irrigation facilities were 


mainly responsible for the nonmechanization of agriculture. 
Irrigation facilities were highly deficient in all the states. 
Although their economy was Largely dependent on agriculture, 
no regular or systematic irrigation facilities had been deve~ 
loped so far. Most states had a satisfactory rainfall but ag- 


riculture’ was frequently effected by drought due to untimely 


-.rain and-its uneven distribution. Possibilities of irrigation 


' expansion were rendered meagre on account of the undulating 


terrain: and absence of suitable locations for the storage of 


Hy 


water. Several rivers like Mahanadi, Brahmani, Subaranarekha, 


Ib and their tributaries were flowing through the states. But 
none of them had been harnessed for irrigation purpose. When 


this would be done, increased volume of water would be 
. yesulk 
available for irrigation with the ultimate of insuring against 


F 


S : 
drought ardosto raise a sound crop or raise money.crops. 


The quality of cow-dung and other organic manures 


. available in the states was insufficient to meet the rem 


quirements of the soil. The use of chemical fertilizers like 


Ammonia Sulphate, Superphosphate, Calcium, Urea and Anmonia~ 


triate was almost absent. 


| 


The condition of the cattle was poor. Lack of. 
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' “sufficient feed was the main reason for the underdevelopment 
of. cattle. There was no regular practice of fodder cultivation. 
It was ionly during rains that the cattle got sufficient grass 

from the pastures and forest areas. In the hot summer days 
when the grass in the fields was dry, the unfortunate cattle 
got a handful of straw thrown to them but it was quite inade- 
quate to their appetite. Moreover, they were miserably housed, 
There would often be small rooms packed with cattle beyond 
their Capacity. The weak and unhealthy cattle maintained in an 
“uneconomic manner further contributed to backwafdness in agri- 


culture. 


a 


Damage by insects to the paddy crop occurred frequent- 


“ly. Damage was also caused.to the paddy crops by wild-animals. 
{ - . 


Outbreak of pests and diseases were regarded by the Adi- 
basi cultivators as a manifestation of divine displeasure. A 
number of superstitious practices were followed by the people 
‘bo ward off the pest and crop diseases. The cultivators were 
ignorant of the modern methods of control of pests and diseases. 


The use of modern insecticides and fungicides were unknown to 


the people. 


The extreme poverty of the overwhelming majority of the 


peasants left them without any resources with which to improve 


agriculture by using better cattle and seeds, necessary manure 
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,and fertilisers and improved technique of production. Nor 


did the cultivator subjected to forced labour and variety 
of illegal exactions by the Raja and his underlings had any ~ 
incentive to do.so, After all the land he cultivated was 
rarely his property and the bulk of the benefit which the 
agricultural improvement s would bring was likely to be reap- 


ed by the Raja, his subordinates and mahajan are money— 


lenders. 


All these factors led to the stagnation and deteriora- 


tion of agriculture, The prospect of any long-term agricul. 
| tural development was associated with adequate irrigation 


‘facilities, supply of improved seeds, fertilisers, manures, 


adoption of scientific technique of agriculture and confer- 


ment of security of tenure on the tenants. 


CHAPTER-LV 


AGRICULTURAL PURSUITS OF THE TRIBALS 
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AGRICULTURAL PURSUITS OF THE TRIBALS 


Tribals lived in almost all districts of Orissa. The 
Southern Orissa consisting of Ganjam and Koraput district 
and most of the princely states of Orissa were predomina— 
 ntly inhabited by the tribals, The most prominent of these 
. tribes were Khandhas, Savars, Santals, Bhuiyas, Juangs and 


Ganda S. 


The tribals did not live in the same village with 

| Oriyas. They were generally shy and would run away if the 
villages were invaded by the European strangers. Among the 

“agreeable features in their character were; their love of 

. independence, bravery, hospitality and industry. Their bad 
_ qualities includad vindictiveness, ferocity and inordinate 
. debouch, As regards the character of the Khandhas, who con 

stituted the principal wild tribe in SowkwOrissa, T. J. 


” 
Maltby stated: 


"They. possess a great love of liberty. They are faith- 
ful to their friends, brave, hospitable and laborious and 
‘unlike the Hindus in the plains, they are too simple-minded 
|. to tell a lie, amd prefer the truth. Death is preferred by 
_ them to transportation for life. Their worst vice is drunk- 


-' enness which is almost universal amongst them. Occasionally 


{ ied, . ; 
‘ | they show their love for revenge, and even for brutal passion. 


4 


Their favourite amusement is hunting which they pursue with 


1 
i 
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an indefatigable labour rarely abandoning the pursuit of a 


“wounded animal, until they have run him down, #7 


ns 


‘t 
5 
f 4 
pork 


t 


The tribals were wild, uncivilized and barbarous. They 


|. 
were primitive in their habits. They followed many irratio- 


nal. and superstitious practices in their socio-religious 


ite. The Khandha s who were the most important and numerica~— 


11y most significant tribe of Orissa States, were practising 


d inhuman practices such as human sacrifice and infanticide 


since time immemorial. 
i 

_ Generally, they performed human sacrifice to appease 
Earth Goddess who would ensure good harvest. When the blood 
of the victim would fall on the ground, the turmeric, the 
most important agricultural product of the Khandhas, would 
turn deep red, Hence, this would be in greater demand in the 


market, It goes to the credit of the British authorities that 


-they succeeded in detecting and suppressing human sacrifice 


! : 
and infanticide. Even then much remained to be done in re- 


forming the tribals of Orissa in their socio-cultural life. 


Tae ecatianaptamzade ata adagtammapmaatoritaaTutemamamama anemia cptaatnm amt nannies oeatoentt 
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T.J, Maltby, Ganjam District Manual, Madras, 
1918, p.'55. 
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.The tribals were not entirely dependent upon the produce 


of their fields for their food supply. Even in ordinary years 


‘they lived chiefly upon jungle produce,-It formed no unimpor- 


tant part of their diet, Jungle products were used inore or 


fl less throughout the year, Hunting was a regular feature of the 


_ tribal, economy. It was done either individually or in a group 
‘ls and the hunting implement s included bow and arrow, The animals 


—) which were Killed were éaten rather than sold. 


SHIFTING CULTIVATION 


While the caste-people or non-tribals carried on plough 
cultivation, the shifting cultivation was extensively practi- 


-sed by the tribals. The plough cultivation was carried on by 
Shakey 


‘them on a small scale, The tribal comnunities of Orissa were 
4 4 


heavily dependent on shifting cultivation for their liveli- 
hood, This was the most primitive system of cultivation. The 


degree to which this primitive system was followed depended 


"onthe extent of forest or open country available. In the 


Hi . 


' I ne a , . * s 
, districts of Koraput and Ganjam and in the princely states of 


2,08 . . 
L.S.S.0' Malley, Bengal District Gazetteers. 
(Angul), Calcutta, 1908, p. 22. 


athmallick, Bamra, Bonai, Kalahandi, Keonjhar, Pal-~Lahara 
and Rairakhol, where the country consisted for the most 
part of. vast tracts of lofty hills and dense forests, the 
system of shifting cultivation was followed to a great 
extent. | : 

7 


The shifting cultivation meant a primitive form of 
farming employed by the aboriginal tribes for raising 
crops on steep slopes of hills after cutting and burning 
the vegetation. It was a cultivation by rotation on the 
hill~slope and hill top by slash and burn tillage. This 
was variously known in different part as ‘rama' by the 


Khandhas of Phulbani and Kalahandi, ‘'bringa' by the Bhui- 


yas in Keonjhar and 'podut in other states. 


The tract affected by shifting cultivation was only 
about 300 sq. miles in extent in 1936. The population of 
‘the nia. ‘tribes engaged in this type of cultivation did 

‘not fall’ far below 10 lakhs at that time. In 1952, about 
13,000 sq. miles were affected to a greater or lesser deg- 
ree by, the evil effects of shifting cultivation and a popu- 
‘lation of almost 4 million people depended on this method of 


cultivation for their livelihood. 


SReport on the Administration Enquiry Committee, 


Vol.I, 1958, Paras- 951-953. 
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Causes of Shifting Cultivation: 
Shifting cultivation wherever it existed’ with the 
primitive tribes, had a historical background. From time 
to time tney were deprived of their more fertile lands and 
were subjected to ruthless exploitation by. the invading 
people which had resulted in the hill-men's flying into 
greater and greater wilderness. Even if the warlike trun. 
ggle against them had stopped, the inflitration of the peo. , 
ple from the plains continued resulting in depriving the hill- 
ment of all the good lands they reclaimed. At last they were 
practically banished to the rugged and mountainous regions 
where the hill~slopes were the only space left for then to of 
grow their crops for their livelihood. When deprived of dll : 
settled cultivation, a hill-man was left with very! little 
choice for his living and shifting cultivation 'for him was’) 


the easiest means for his existence. boy 


Being compelled to live in wild conditions and without 
oli Bot : 
the opportunities of a modernised life a hill-man. had | ‘to deve. 


lop a life in accord with the natural surroundings in wh 
he lived and hence developed a very superstitious mode. of live 
ing and shifting cultivation formed often a religioLcvl tural 


part of his existence. 


4p,p. Tripathi, Shifting Cultivation in Orissa, 
Cuttack, 1952, pp. 17-18. 
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fo, The primary reason for shifting cultivation was the 
want of lands for a fixed mode of living because of dis- 
possession of such lands and the gradual banishment of the- 
hiliaman to the forest-clad hill-slopes. The tribals in 
despair migrated into the inaccessible tracts and cultiva- 
ted: the hill-slopes for which as he knew, there would pra- 
ctically be no rivalry or no casting of 3 covetuous eye. 
‘Clearing an area by fire and. growing a crop and harvesting 
it was probably the easiest way to reclaim an area with least. 
Labour and to harvest a crop in the shortest possible. time. 
“Being deprived of the plain lands they found solace in shift~ 
“ing cultivation only. 


pei 


mt a Thus the most important reason which led to the shifting 
"cultivation was that -the tribals had been deprived of all the 
best lands in the plains by the process of mounting land ali- 
enations. One of the conditions which favoured land alienation 
was the lack of land survey and settlements in the tribal ar- 
eas. The tribals did not have: patta rights for the lands they 
‘cultivated. In addition to this, the lacunae in the law rela- 
ting to land alienation had always favoured the cunning non-~ 
tribals to circumvent the protective legislation and - hale acc- 
ass to lands which were cultivated by and. in the possession of 


- the tribal people. 


Most lof the iribal people were indebted to the non-tribal 
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traders, merchants and money~lenders. The factors responsible 


for their indebtedness were’ (a) unproductive agriculture, (b) 


expensive festivals and rituals, (c) lack of proper marketing 


| facilities for the forest produce which they collected; and 


7 


(d) the excise laws which prohibited them te brew their li- 


“| guor by indigenous methads and compelled them to purchase 


awe +8 ; ) 
tcink from Government sponsored liquor snops. 


i 


| a Being exceedingly trustworthy, the tribal people belie. 


coi 


Ned “it as their sacred obligation to pay back their debts 


what ever might be the burden. But their creditors did not 


- wish repayment in cash but aimed at the produce raised by the 


‘tribals | in sett lement of the debts. The rate of interest was 
never stipulated in terms of money. For each rupee advanced, 
a specific quantity of produce in the form of paddy, cereal, 


pulse, tamarind was asked towards interest for the fixed time. 


The money~lenders by various dishonest methods such as 


use of blank promissary notes in which the thumb impression 


‘of the tribal debtors were taken without any mention of the 


amount of the loan lent and use of false weiaht inflated the 


Ce nnn ne en eee tnearasteadimrmemeagemedarennns anteatetanetbeenbeadhtoantetegntsan tne mls nemenedetamen nerteameencee i astern anor taste toaaieaataateneta anata name eran 
- “ " “one 7 ~ 


aa K. S. Singh, ‘Economics of the Tribes and their 
transformation, New Delhi, 1982, pp. 149-252. 
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debts of tribals, thus keeping them in perpetual debt. Compe- 
lled by the necessity and obligation as mentioned above, the © 
tribals were forced to cultivate all available tracts, raise 


“produce and pay in kind to the money-lenders. 


In a sense, therefore, the money-lenders had compelled 


“the tribals to continue the practice of shifting cultivation. 
| H : ; | ; oy 
_ The short~sightedness of the tribals and the greed of the 


| money-lenders had been responsible for starvation, landless 


condition and miaqration to which the tribal people were sub- 


~gected, Plots of land or crops"are placed under usufruct mor- 


jo | . 
'tgage towards the repayment of loans lent to the tribals. This 


showh that even though the few tribals possessed some land and 


1 


put |their hard labour in cultivation and growing crops, they 
i | 
did not enjoy the fruits of their labour, 


The tribals lacked the necessary agricultural inputs 
such as plough and plough-bullocks, seeds and fertilisers, 
and so on, to carry on cultivation in the plains. Without 
the necessary capital and other infrastructure which were 
associated with sound agriculture, it was not possible for 


the tribals to undertake cultivation in the plains. 


For the tribal pecple money was not a great factor as 


he satisfaction of their imnediate needs. It was due to this 


peculiar psychology and lack of future orientation that they 
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were satisfied with the meagre produce they got from shift- 
ing cultivation. Ever! ‘though: the .produce from the shifting 
cultivation was not sufficient to fulfil the minimum food 

| Tequirements, the tribes did not find any other alternative 


on which they could embark to improve their economic condi- 


tion. 


- Techniques of shifting Cultivation: 
chore be 

‘shitting cultivation as opposed to. settled cultivation 
is selfLexplanatory. It is assumed to be the oldest method 
of: agriculture from the time man learnt the use of land and 
fire. It continued to be followed. by the hill-tribes, who 
were primitive in their habits in the hilly tracts of the 
country where they predominated. The country where they pra 
ctised it was forest-clad land with slopes and undulations 
and ordinarily unsuitable for agricultural purposes. Tt con- 
sisted of clearing a patch of forest on a hill-slope during 
the mont hs from January to March and the subsequent raising 


of crop on the ground so cleared. when the cut materials had 


7 Report | on the Administration ‘of the Feud at ory 
‘States of Orissa, 1931-32, p. 169. 
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become sufficiently dry, generally by the middle or end of 


April, it wag burnt and the ashes evently spread over the 


‘| ground. Where the jungle contained many trees, a number of 
the 


se were kept standing but they were either girdled or so 


. severely burnt at the base that they died during the course 


boo 7. . 
. lof the year. These trees were utilised as poles or used as 


i 


isupports for growing a species of climbing plants called 
i . 


“'Dhonk! (creeper). These trees were generally cut down in the 


_.second.year and then burnt to fertilize the cleared space. As 


all the patches belonging to a village were continuously trea- 


‘ted in such a manner, each tribal area presented a dreary and 


depressing spectacle of ash-strewn hill-sides, charred stumps 
and skeleton of trees where the people tended their cattle. 
After the first burning all half burnt branches were collect- 


ed in hills and completely reduced to ashes and the ashes were 


scattered over the cleared space just before the seed was sown. 


The preparation of the soil, was generally completed by the 
beginning of May but sowing was deferred till the first shower 


of the monsoon to moisten the perched earth when broadcasting 


- or dibbling of the seeds of the verious grains was done withe 


= out the help of the plough. After a period of cultivation 


od 


} 


folp, Tripathi, shifting Cultivation in 


Orissa, Cuttack, 1952, pp. 24-26. 
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ranging from 1 to 4 years the land was abandoned, till the: 


_, trees, were sufficiently grown to admit of a second felling. 


The progess continued till the soil was exhausted and ulti- 


! 
| 


“mately ho further growth remained except probably some tho- 


rny bushes and shrubs, Flat land was however not ‘subject to 
so much of erosion as a sloping land, The one more unfortu- 
nate thing about shifting cultivation was that no trees were 
all owed to reinain even as boundary marks or for seed purposes 
‘except a few on occasions for offering shade to the wife and 


children of the hill cultivator.® 


‘The ‘method of. growing of a crop ‘in an area cleared by 


. fire for shifting | cultivation was to scatter the seeds over 


‘the ashes ‘and the ground was not dug with a hoe, nor even 
the ashes raked over the ground, the only spreading being 


done by. the rain. The hill main, however,. scraped a hole here. 


“and. there with ar unpointed stick and he dropped in seeds 


| a a . i . : , . . 
‘such as beans, cucumber , gourd, etc., generally near dried up 


[trees to climb on to the dried up stumps. Such a process of 


_ burining an area, taking off. it. a crop or two and then aband on- 


“:|ing the. land and similarly Jay ing waste another such pilot went 


8 . a . 
N.- Patnaik, P,S. Das, The Kondh of Orissa, 


Bhubaneswar, 1982, pp. 206-207. 
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;'| ‘om unceasingly resulting after 3 years or so, according to 
pb. 

ay thei nature of the soil, in the complete exhaustion and impo 

‘ rr H 


verishment ‘of the areas so laid waste, bare of any seed pro. . 
oe ‘spects. “hen no more forest. growth was possible, it was fina- 
lly given up — a bare hill-side useless for any purpose, 
producing only thorns, wild shrubs and coarse grass, It was 
with hilly lands that we were most concerned because of the 
fact that flat land was not subject to waste in the same way, 
on the other hand, a flat patch of land was capable of becom 
ing and,’ in most cases, suitable to become fit for permanent 
cultivation whereas shifting cultivation was essentially a tem 


porary feature. 


The practice of Podu or shifting cultivation varied in 
a detail iin: accordance with the nature and extension of the 


“| forest. land. available: but it was an invariable rule that the 


and thus cleared was: abandoned at the end of two or at the 
most three successive years of cultivation by which time the 


vattme of the soil was lost.” 


For hill-~side cultivation, ploughs were not used but 


9 | ; coe 
J.K. Das, Tribes of Orissa, Census 


Publication, 1961, p. 132. 


a 


the soil was prepared for sowing by hand mattocks (Kodikies) 


and forks. The high landers of some states used a shouldered 


‘hoe, The ‘agricultural activities in case of an area under 
: » oil So : 


shifting cultivation actually began with the summer showers 

of. April and May and cont inued till about middle of December 

by which time al] the crops grown were harvested. The hoe was 
used more particulerly by some of the more primitive hill-—men 
in south and west of Kalahandi State. But whether an area was 
ploughed or hoed, the seeds were always broadcast in the half- 
burnt slash and ashes. But it was customary in certain places 
to sow the seeds in the upper half of the clearing so as to 

get the seeds washed down by the first showers of the monsoon 
and thus to distribute them more or less evenly over the areas. 
For the most part, at least three or four kinds of seeds were 


sown on the same plot, the resultant crop being a mixed one. 
p ’ Pp 


‘4 


7 ‘In podu areas invariably dry crops were grown. A parti- 


_ cular crop was not grown in any one season as a fixed prin. 


ciple as the growing of mixed crop was the rule rather than 
the exception. The crops grown were usually hill-rice, mill- 
ets, ragi, janha, kangu, gulji, suan, kandul, castor, niger, 
etc. Varieties of crops were broadcasted amd beans were at 
times grown in the middle. These crops were reaped between 
September and November or even December and the ground was 
prepared for the next season for sowing by felling the secon. 


dary growths, thorns and shrubs in between January to April. 


j 
at a 7 


| Thus, two crops could very conveniently be had in two 

7 ;sucpassiva: years from the same piece of land. Seldom more 
| lerops than two were taken from one clearing as the fertility 
of the soil temporarily stimulated by the ashes from the bur. 
nt vegetation soon got lost and the yield in the third year 


“would be less than what it was in the 2m year of cropping. *° 
Effect of Shifting Cultivation; 


Shifting cultivation wherever it existed along with the 
hill-tribes, had developed like an inseparable avocation for 
them. .In some princely states like Kalahandi, Bolangir and 
Keonjhar it had struck roots so deeply as a habit with them 
‘that at once they took a rebellious attitude if any interfer- 
“(+ ence took ‘place in their practice of shifting cultivation, 

| This primitive method of cultivation was quite incompa- 
tible with the principles of forest conservation and there- 
fore, innumerable disadvantages followed from it, It was not 
only positively an evil but inherently defective and econo 


. mically unsound, 


RL ea SERRE CHEE mE tl I pa RR ce a Em BAe marth tre i ath AA RRR Cal Ente SOE me We PON ARNE ON SO Barna cat its 


states of Orissa, 1933-34, p. 144, 


The destruction of forests by fire for shifting culti- 
vation had led to dust~storms,- desert conditions, less of 
soil fertility, disturbance in rainfall and water supplies, 
flods, swamps, and extreames of climate. As early as 1872 
it was remarked as follows about the reckless forest destru. 


‘ction by the hill tribes: 


. "I can myself call to mind a score of hills that have 
been completely cleared off forests. Where five years back 
I- have hunted by son in rough jungle, that have now no ves- 
‘tige of existence. Cld man pointout to country where there 
“cisinot a scope large enough te hide a 'Sambar' in 100 sq. 


i miles and tell me that in their youth that land was covered 


withjjungle . 0. 1 ew ke ee ee ee ee ee «Wt 
my own circle of observation I can point to one or two villa- 


Ges that five years ago had two crops but there is now no 


1 
water for the second wit 


In the more accessible and much less densely covered 


regions, forest growths were felled in every 8, 10 or 15 


dling. Turner to Collector of Ganjam, 


No. 3456 dated 24 March 1910. 
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years’ duration or even much less and thus they had never 

a. chance of recovery. They had a stunted appearance with 

tangled undergrowth and with no seedlings left, The pro- 

blem in consequence had assumed, vast dimentions and of 

great importance altogether out of proportion of the size 

_ and resources of the state. This was the position in Bolan- 

gir, Kalahandi, Bonai, Gangpur and Keonjhar States where the 

pericd of felling was four to five years only and the shrubs 

ha vanished over considerable areas amd much of the land was 

| exy barren, ie 
One of the most. striking aspect of areas heavily affe- 

cted by shifting cultivation was the change that took place 

in the status of the veyetation before it ultimately disapp- 

eared and gave way to rubble and finally to bare rocks. Con- 

tineous cutting and burning, removed the soil and eventually 

exposed the parent rock and as a result in sal areas the 

plant rapidly disappeared being replaced by some form of dry 


deciduous forests. In course of time bamboo appeared with the 


‘ ul | . . 
“i Report on the Administration of the 


Feud at ory States of Orissa, 1938-39, pp. 110-11. 
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dry mixed forest and increased in proportion. The tree 
species completely vanished urder the stress of burning 


| and the removal of the soil. In course of time bamboo 


also degraded in size till they gradually disappeared. 


The worst evil with it was its tendency to swallow up 

Vast and Valuable forests in the course of a few years. Due 

to ‘heavy forest fires due to shifting cultivation annual 

rainfall appeared to be adversely affected. Once a rich plant 

“growth in the hill tracts was being wiped out by repeated podu 

: fires! Most of the perennial streams that flew from these areas 

were ‘going down in the volume of their flow. The forest produ- 
cts of the area such as myro-balans, stag-horns, hide, wax, 
honey, komilla dye, sikai (Acacia concinna), etc., were con- 
spicuously getting scarce. Thus shifting cultivation spread 


. . 13 
from area to area causing harm in several ways. 


The shifting cultivation resulted in indiscriminate 
deforestation in large~scale which did harm to agriculture,. 


“F.C. King of Indian Civil Service pointed out that reckless 


Crantenentilcamnemantateecasammemntodieernianaseentennananeanaieammeanmmees iene emsan ok saeeectiainte een nite toma taiamereee stemeateeadheandmeenamenenmnamatemenebmnanat 


Wo) 98p.p) "Tripathi, shifting Cultivation 


wa 


in Orissa, Cuttack, 1952, pp. 34-35, 
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it 
‘geforest ation which had gone on since 1880 in the Sambalpur 


district and its'adjoining states had seriously affected cul- 


| 
{ 


‘tivation in three ways. It had prejudiced the cultivation of 
sugarcane by making its fencing expensive. The loss of fire- 
wood had driven the poor classes to the use of cow-dung for 
fuel with the result that there was no enough manure to spare 
for the light~soiled uplands which formerly grew. cotton. Last- 
ly it was said thattthe certain areas which had the deepest 
soil and were most closely cultivated, received a shorter rain- 


fall than they used to have. *# 


Control of Shifting Cultivation: 
“shifting cultivation was the most serious problem of 
|| forest | adininistration. Early reports show that when Ramsay 
“Cobden joined as the Political Agent for Orissa State, the 
hill tracts in several states had been greatly bare of tree 
growth. It, seemed that the complete transformation of ever. 
green jungle into the bare hill slopes would take place in 


. the near future. 


The prevention and control of podu cultivation had 


| +445 6. King, Bihar and Orissa District Gazetteers 
' (Sambalpur), Patna, 1932, p. 124. 
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for many years been among the chief preoccupations of 
officers of the princely states.. Education and continu- 

ous propaganda had effected something. The policy of re- 
‘servation of forests and the prosecution of offenders had 
done a good deal more. But the practice still persisted to 
“a great. extent and it seemed impossible to find any means of 
abolishing it without arousing the greatest discontent among 


. the hill tribes. 


The most primitive tribes were the worst addicts, and 
as these inhabited the remotest parts, control of the prac- 
| ticé was especially difficult. The forests that were suffer- 
“jing, on the. most extensive scale from shifting cultivation 
were probably those of the Kalahandi State, where the tribals 
~ had on several occasions burnt down and cultivated hill slo 
pes within reserved lands in defiance of prohibition.? 


The policy hitherto adopted in dealing with shifting 
cultivation in several states had been to permit each family 
of hillmen to fell a reasonable extent of unreserved forest, 
which varied with circumstances, on payment of an cess of an 


anna or two an acre. But all cases of such cultivation without. 


191 N.. sahu, Jeypore Tribes, 1942, 


pp. 140-144) 
| : 7 i 
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permission were dealt with under the law by prosecution or 
levying a compounding fee. The system could not be said to. 
work well and it was the exception rather than the rule for 
a Rhillman to appiy for permission. Applications had to be 
| present ed in writing and necessarily the passing of orders 


i a | i . 
-. 3; took sometime. The hillman scorned such formalities and 


toi 
generally cut down the portion of jungle which attracted him 
| i 


most without a thought of asking for permission. It was sugg- 
ested: "A better policy would be to set aside in each village 
a certain limited area within which podu cultivation will be 
permitted and to prohibit it rigidly elsewhere. But it will 
not be possible to initiate this until a forest survey of the 
whole estate, with a demarcation of all reserved and protect- 


ed lands, has been completed." 26 


TERRACED CULTIVATION 


The tribals of Bolangir State practised cultivation in 


. their terraces, The terraces were built right up to the beds 


' of hillstreams and extended many hundred feet from the depths 


6 
ot Report on the Administration of the Feudatory 


States of Orissa, 1931-32, pp. 176-177. 


cof the valleys to the, hill-s slopes and in some places rising 


i , | 
oe 


ee | ‘The terraces were works of great engineering skill. 
The _ plat form of each terrace was flat and the fall of each 
terrace was st one-packed. The construction of the terraces 
was sO ingeniously and skillfully made that no soil was carr- 


ied down by the water that was Flowing from higher terraces 


to the lower ones 


The water management was equally skilful. The. flow of 
bo water from one terrace to the other was controlled by cha- 
nnels and waterways which were provided in the ridges. of the 
terraces. ‘The water management was so skilful that it avoided 


flooding of the terraced fields. 


where water was always available, paddy was grown twice 


‘§ year in the. terraced fields. Two varieties of paddy were 


| earlspLantes in. the terraced fields - an early variety 
Ay 
it 


called Amba, Dham and the late variety Called Bada dhan. 


i ; 


Terraced fields are privately owned and are handed 

down from father to son. at the time ‘of distress they were 
mortgaged to local money and paddy-lendergs who belonged most- 
ly to the pana community. The panas possessed much influence 


. in the Babes canniny, and were mainly brokers and sycophants. 
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In short they got prosperous taking advantage of the igno- 
leone and - superstition of the e Srébads 

nl 7 oo | | 

yo They Geemas observed certain rituals in connection with 
terraced cultivation. The principal one was connected with 
transplant ation, Before the seedling were pulled out for 
transplantation, a ritual was performed in the seed bed. On 
this occasion dried fish. and fowl were offered to a deity 
called Jatra. The belief was that the deity would be pleased 
and protect the plants from the attack of insects ‘and would 


reward the people with a bumper crop.” 


DECLINE OF AGRICULTURAL PURSUITS 


i 


The tribals were wild but extremely simple. Tney had ‘no 


V education and were completely ignorant of laws. Taking advan- 


‘tage ‘of their ignorance and illiteracy, the ‘merchant s, from 
the plain compelled them to sell their produce at a much less 
price, Sri Bimal Mishra of ‘Indian Administrative Service in his 
book "Land Tenure and Land Reforms in Orissa" wrote: “Inst an- 


ces were. frequent in which the tribal used to be cheatel and 


Ts S. Singh, Economics of the Tribes and 


the ix Transformation, New Delhi, 1982, pp. 253-255. 


‘all his earnings froin the podu cultivation so dear to his 


heart and so much connected. with his special life used to 


_ to rise in revolt. 


‘pe taken away by the man irom tne plains. And:-when the 


‘tribal thinks, that his feelings have been wounded or the 


fruits of his labour have unjustly been taken away, he used 
i7i. 
" 


This led to their increasing miseries. Taking advantage 


_ of this situation, these greedy and unscrupulous non~tribals 


spared no efforts to get the possession of their cultivated 


Lands by means that could hardly be legal. The continuous tra- 


-sfer of lands from the tribals to the non-tribals did incalcu- 
“ps 7 


vable damage to their agricultural pursuits. 


a 


| 


| The tribals used to hold land directly under the 


Government and claimed permanent right in the soil. Even 


after the British came to power, the tribal continued to 


hold that they were the landlords. 


_.In earlier days there was more land in relation to 


population and the tribalswere in possession of extensive 


holdings, when someone had difficulties in utilizing all his 


land for growing crops, the profitable course open to him was 


i oy . : : 
to lease out the same land to some of his relatives on the 


basis of produce-rent which varied from one third to half of 


the yield. 


}o: 
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i 
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with the passage of time the region inhabited by tribals 
was Opened up by degrees and many outsiders infiltrated into 
it as agent s of local chiefs and of Government, and domestic 
servants of the Mut ha~nead s. Later on liquor vendors, brokers, 
peddlers and money~lenders found their way into these hill 
fastness for the purpose cof carrying on business, Every class 
of intruders tried to grab land from the tribal, by some mea- 
ns or other and exploited them beyond measure. Particularly 
. the Oriya. Sondis, who rendered the tribal poorer by supplying 
“Liquor to their taste, were the exploiters of the worst type. 


They ‘made the tribal alienate their lands from their posse- 
18 


ssion. 
The tribals generally lived in a state of chronic inde- 
btedness. The important reasons for their indebtedness were 
(a)e Unproductive agriculture, (b) Exploitation of the tri- 
‘bals by the Mahajanas and merchants, (c) Restrictions on the 
use of the forest, (d) Expensive festivals and rituals, (e) 


their hand-t o-mouth style of living. 


Most of the tribals were indebted to non-tribal mahajans 


LL A IE HON YO RN II Mp ee (Nm ge IN a A RO tl tn tn CENA LOA I ts FRO IN HH IN ONO RO AOI re ORIN 
" H - " : 
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| 18) N. sahu, Jeypore Tribes, Cuttack, 
EV pe 7 oy 
» «4942, pp. 137-139. 
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or money-lenders. The -inoney-lenders who usually held the 
debter's lands exacted a high rate of interest. Ignorant 
bortowers could not recover the possession of. their lands, - 
unt id the produce of the field. mortgaged,- paid off original 


rae 19 
and its interest. 


£ : 4 


* The Mahajans very often, got their original bond s re~ 


a 
"aa and the ‘borrowers had to pay compound: interest. They 
“Borrowed from year to year repaying in the harvesting season 
and, again borrowing in the summer, Once a royat borrowed from 
“the mahajan, it was hardly possible for him to get out of his 


‘clutches. | 


In course of time, Mahajans acquired more and more of 
the lands mortgaged by the, tribals. The large-scale dispo- 
ssession of, the tribals from their agricultural lands became 


a regular process. 


On the transfer of the lands from the tribals to the 


non-tribals, W.M. Yeats wrote: 


" "Once the tribals and other hill tribes were Lord of 


190 - a 
7 Board of Revenue, Land Tenure and Land 


Reforms in Orissa, 1962, pp. 16-17. 
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“hills they have been inhabiting. from time immemorial. But 
dedi some of their lands have passed out of their hands. | 
pan there | is a law tl hat the land of the aboriginal should x 
not pass hand s without the permission’ of the Magistrate, yet 


there are vari ous subterfuges which are applied to wean the 


“land away from the hands of the aboriginals. A. Kumti or a 


Sond i er some other money-lender gives some money to e tribal 
and the latter then becomes his slave. By various means the 
money~lender manages to get- the consent of the tribal to sell 
his land, as it were out of. his own accord, Again, other sub- 
terfuges are also applied, Suppose you and I want to take a 
particular land which today. belongs to a tribal, Only make 


him indebted and try not-to realise the land rent from the 


"tribal. After three or four, ‘years the land is auctioned and 


: 


particular persons then get an opportunity of purchasing the 
| land on auction but very ‘often the lands pass only to another 


"ember of a hill tribe as: the purchasing of. the land. of. a 


member of a hill tribe by a non-nillman requires the permis s- 


fon of the District Collector. Thus gradually lands are passe 


od out of. the hands of ‘the tribals and other. hill tribes and 


today they are proletarians serving for others, on the fields 


“) 
which belonged to then, n20 


20 MM. Yeats, Census of India, Vol. XIV, 


Madres, 1931, pp. 82-83. 
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The tribals having been gradually dispossessed of 
“their cultivable lands, special measures were necessary 
to protest them against further dispossession. The Agency 
Tracts Interest and Land Transfer Act (I of 1917) was 

passed prohibiting all transfers from the tribals to the. 
| non-tribals without express permission of the aut horities 
in British Orissa. Such measure was not adopted in any of 
the princely states. So there was no check on the transfer 
of cultivated land from the hands of the hill tribes and 


today they are dispossessed: of their lands. 


eee ae tem peerage at Ff ed mn rtm 


eleort st. George Gazette, 10 October 


1916, Madras, 1920, p. 953. 


CHAPTER. V 


INDUSTRY, COMMJNICATIONS, AND TRADE 
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INDUSTRIES 


Cottage Industry played an important role in the rural 
"economy of the states. A large number of people engaged in 
agriculture had adopted some housenold industries ag part- 
time occupation. The important cottage industries in the 
_ statesiwere handioon weaving, pottery, making of brass uten-. 
1 ‘sils, basket making, mat-making and lac-processing.: These 
village industries not only met the simple needs of the vill- 
| agers but also provided means of subsistence to nearly 14 
per cent of the population of the states. There was 4a 


machine industries worth the name by 1947. 


INDIGENCUS INDUSTRIES: 1803-1857 


Unlike agriculture, industry in the Feudatory States 
was of no great importance. Nearly 18 per cent of the popu 
‘lation were known to have adopted the same. There were no 

large scale industries either. That was because the people 


"were poor and backward and they mostly depended on the pro- 


“duce on'the fields and forests. Moreover, all manufactures 


. t i 
bbe 


ope 


i. ae . aa ‘ . - 
- | were intended to meet the local demands of the villagers. 
po. | 


ty tage 
dowever, industries in the states included weaving of 


: cas 
i : 


, €0arse cotton fabrics, tusser cloth, making pélanquins, boat, 
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“bamboo mats 5 and baskets nead, leaf mats, leaf plates and 
“cubs, orhament s_ and utensils of brass, bell-inet al and black | 
-étone, besides bows; arrows, spears, axes, ploughs and other 
“implement ¢ of hugbandry, Forest produces like CR@reTs, mola 
sses, lac, sabai grass ropes, hides and horns, Out of all 
. these manufactures only lac, sabai grass repes, molasses and 


tusser cocoons used to be exported’. 


'. ' The states and the places famous for different indust-— 
nd | +4 ‘ . 


Jrhes' were as follows: Some of the states were noted for 
“itu usser, textiles. Many villages were solely occupied in wea- 
ving tusser clothes. And out of all these states Sonepur and 
“lyurbhanj were held in high repute for tusser textiles. In 
ino Walter Clovill was known to have stated that "nowhere 


i 80) good herbal goods as tusser could be. procurable than in 
Mayapbhand » Similarly Nuapatna in the State of Tigiria was 
‘ipmous for producing dhotis, sarees and wrappers of cotton, 
silk and tusser, That was largely because of the personal 
interest of its Raja Champat Singh. Having invited weavers 
from Dhenkanal and Baramba he made them settle at Nuapatna 
and gave them all possible encouragement s. Similarly Kanti- 

“Lilo in the State of Khandpara was noted throughout the Feuda-_ 
‘tory. States of Orissa for its brass and bell metal cutengils | 
and idols. The state of Sonepur was also famous for the manu- 


- [: a . 
facture of the same. In the State of Nilagiri untensils of 


: ‘ 
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black stone were manufactured. T. Motte saw the states of 


_Narasinghpur, Talcher and Hindol noted for the manufacture of 


palanquins, The state of Mayurbhanj produced lacs in abundance. 
In the State of Dhenkanal, Keonjhar, Mayurbhanj, Nilgiri, Pal- 
Lahara and Talcher ropes of sabai grass used to be manufactur- 


ed for local use. 


The goods were found to have been manufactured by a 


traditional class of skilled people. The cotton weaving was 


"usually carried on by the pans and ea few Tantis. In the states 


of, Patna,, Kalahandi, sSonepur.and Bamra, the weaving was done 


“by. Bhuliyas. The Bhuyans were experts in making leaf plates, 


leaf ‘cups and bamboo baskets and mats of wild date palm. Bamboo 


baskets and palm leaf mat s were also made by the men and women 
of Hari, Dom and Pan castes. During respite from the field, the 
Bhuyan men. used to make pumpkin guard, drinking vessels, wooden 
pestles and threshing apparatus called Dhankis and the women 
cups and plates of sal “leaves. Rough axes, plough shares and 
other agricultural implenents were prepared by the village 
blacksmiths, brass and hefé matal ornaments by a caste called 
"Knararus", In almost all Feudatory States the poor people 
prepared from the fruits of mahua a thick oil used as lamp oil 
and used as an aid for the adulteration of ghee. Similarly 


- -_ a _ 
they used'to collect horns and hides of different animals. 


And’ out of all the horns, the horns of the wild buffaloes 


| 


j 
t 


phos 
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‘:: Were considered very good, as ‘often they measured ten feet 
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in jlength. ‘Bee keeping, sheep. Wearing, poultry, fruit Gr OW= 
ing, wax cand gum making were also, a few more cottace indust- , 


Ties “of the. tribal people.- 


Thus handicratts constituted an import ant ‘source of 
“Livelihood of a large part of the population. in the Feudatory 


"| States. But the Rajas. of Orissa States were not found to have 


". encouraged growth.of indigenous industries. | 


COTTAGE INDUSTRIES: 1858-1947 


_ The States were not remarkable for any special manufactu- 
tes: There was complete absence of machine industries in the 
states. During the period under review, the communications 
developed in the Princely States of Orissa. This facilitated 
the sale of. imported goods in the markets of the States. As. 
a result the cottaye industries of the states reedived a great 


set ‘back. 


- At Kantilo in the Khandpara State and in the Narasingpur 


“State considerable manufacture of brass utensils was still 


a Lyengal | General Proceedings (political); May 1878, 
eh, E. “Ravenshaw to Government of Bengal, No. 4615, 10 


March 1878; 
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carried on. These ware found their way throughout the states, 


but were enterely of the ordinary pattern and innowise re- 


. oe! . 2 
markable either for design or workmanship. 


‘At Maniabandha in the Baramba State, a small settlement 


- of Budhist s manufactured silk and cotton cloth cf excellent 
“quality and artistic patterns. In Dhenkanal and Nayagarh 


_, Irony Work of good quality was made by some families and in 


Boud there were skilful silversmiths. In Nilgiri soap stone 


. . . 3 
utensils were manufactured extensively. 


In almost all the villages of the states were found 
the local cotton weavers. The cloth woven by them was very 
course. It was however very much more durable than the mill- 
made cloth@g. The weavers eked out a precarious existance 


from the proceeds of their toil.” 


2L.E.B. Cobden Ramsay, Feudatory States of 


|, Orissa, Calcutta, 1982, pp. 81-82. 


I _ t ‘ \ oof 
jo 


: | 3 


aot) “A, 6Stirling, An Account (Geographical, Statistical 


and Historical) of Urissa Proper or Cuttack, Calcutta, 


1904, p. 71. 


“| 

4 
‘LEB. Cobden Ramsay, Feudatory States of Orissa 
Calcutta, 1982, p, 81. 


Cottage Industries found. in the different states were 
‘ag follows. In the Keonjhar state tassor was manufactured 
‘largely by the weavers of Fakirpur, a mile down Anandpur on 
‘ithe. left bank of river Baitarni. A fine vire for sitar 
(guiter) was manufactured at the Keonjhar Garh. There were 
‘jjno manufactures of any special note. Coarse cotton cloth, 
agricultural implements, st one ware and bamboo baskets, bell- 
met al utensils, heavy brass female ornament s, etc. vere manu- 


- ; ; . 5 
factured, but they just suffered for local consumption. 


In the Talcher State, lac: was grown in Deranga but was. 
very rare. There were two varieties of lacs, of which one 
“grown on Kusum tree had a beautiful golden colour and was 


superior in quality. It was sold at a higher price. 


The. Kamars generally extracted iron by melt ing iron 
eres or | stones available. in this state, The crude iron was 
made into useful dome st ic or agricultural implements by black- 
. giniths who earfed nore wages than Kamars. The Kumbers or pO 
| tters were a Class of workers who prepared earthen pot s of 


various ‘sorts which were useful every-day to the people. . 


5 . : - . . 
Settlement Report of Keonjhar State for 1805 Amli 
Year ( 1899 A.D. .), Cuttack 1964, Para-62. 
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ie Oo | | 
Brags utensils such as tumblers, cups, plates and other 


brass utensils were manufactured. by other class people 


cated Kjnsary in the Taicher state.© 


r 
| | | | | 
A king of coarse thread was spun in very. small quantities 
by pans ‘and Tantis, These men could prepare, with their hands 
country clothés. The Doms made baskets. and mat from bamboos 
aind reeds. They prepared baskets of all sizes which found pro- 
mpt sale among the people, “In addition, they collected hides 
and made handsome earnings by disposing them of to the licen- 
ised ‘traders. Palm-leaf umbrella and hoad s were all SO » prepared: 
in some. places in Talcher State,” | 
In. Nilgir “state,! coarse » country cloth, tassar cloth and 
“fmuguni. st one utensils were the principal commodities of local 
‘manufacture. Muguni, utensils were found in abund ance in markets, 
"stone utensils like plates, basins, tumblers and cups were ex- 
ported to. ‘Bengal. Coorse tassar cloth was manufactured in 


“fair quantities from the cocoons available in the- forests of 


this state. 


6 settlement Report of the Talcher state for 
1911-12, No Place, No date, p. 1o. 


‘ibid. 


© annual General Administration ‘Report of 


(Orissa Division, 1884-85, p. 5. 


| 
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. Practically there was no manufacture of articles worth 

mentioning in the State of. Nayagarh. Course cotton fabrics, 

: ‘Lassar cloth, gunny bags, Brass and fell-metal utensils were 

“| manufactured in smal] quantities which were insufficient .for 
the use “in this state.” 


ae The manufactures of the Pal-Lahara State was as foll- 
J 


|; {,0ows; Coarse cotton clothhs were prepared by the local wea- 
mou _ | oe 


vers who belonged to pan caste and those clothis were used 
by the local people. Oil was manufactured by the local oil- 
‘men known as Telis from the locally produced oil seeds. Bam- 
“boo baskets were prepared by the Juangs. Iron was manuf act u- 
. red ina small scale by the local people in this state. These 
blacksmiths also prepared implements of husbandry and instru- 
ments for domestic use for the local people. Household furni- 
ture were prepared by the local carpenters in a very crude 
“form. Although good timber was cheap and easily available 
“here, owing to the absence of good artisans no improvement 
could be expected in this direction. The raw hide which was 
| available here could'be tanmed locally and shoes, slippers 


could be made by the local people. But the absence of a 


? anirudha patel, Revision Settlement 


‘Report of Nayagarh State, 1918, p. 19. 
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cobbler was keenly felt in this direction, 2° 
The cottage industries that flourished in Ranpur State 

were (1) weaving; (2) metal-working, bell-metal, gold 

and silver, (3) smithy, (4) wood work, (5) bamboo work, (6) 


~ cane work, (7) pottery and (8) oil milling. 


Weaving was the principal industry. There were about 
SOO weaver families in this state. The ‘Patras! of Kanpurgarh 
were once famous for weaving the 'Ranpur Joda'. Tney prepared 
fine textile work in cotton such as lungis of various colours, 
dhotis and napkins with ornamental borders and beautiful sar. 
ees. Their Ranpuri Joda was once Orissa famous, but for want 
of fine yarn and capital,this industry was dying out. One- 
fourth of the population depended on these country-made 


7 clothga. 


There was vne Kansari Street in Ranpurgarh with about 
45 families. They prepared utensils of all varieties in bell- 
metals and met the local demand of the state. There were sone 


goldsmiths who prepared fine ornaments of gold and silver. 


1Ofingl Report on the Settlement of 
Pal~Lahara State, Berhampur, 1932, p. 5. 
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The blacksmiths prepared agricultural implements and 
other articles for household use out of the iron purchased 


from outside. This industry was in a very crude stage. 


_ The carpenters prepared furnitures, doors and windows 

. from timbers. Most of them got jagirs or revenue-~free lams 
|: for doing such work. There were some carpenters in the Ran- 
purgarh and sunkhala who could prepare very fine furniture. 


“As timber was available locally, the Industry had a great 


future if the carpenters were encouraged and financed. 


The Doms got bamboos from the forest and prepared baskets 
-and other household things. But subsequently they did not get 


‘sufficient bamboos, and hence tne industry was gradually de. 


caying. 


There was a Class of people called Betras and they got 
canes from the forest and prepared cane baskets, paddy mea- 
sures, boxes, choirs and other furnitures. Some of then 
could. prepare very fine furnitures, As the canes were being 
leased out to contractors after. 1890, they did not get canes 


sufficiently. As a resuit, cane work suffered much. 


Earthern pots were prepared by the local potters who 
were known as Kumbars. They prepared various kinds of pots 


to meet the local demands. They also sent their pots in carts 
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to the weekly markets, bazars and fares for sale. They got 
good income out of it but still this industry was in a creude 


stage. 


Oil was processed by oilnen in their oil mills (Ghanas) 
which were still in an antiquated and crude condition. Suff- 
icient quantity of til oil was prepared in the state and 
maj or portion of this was exported out side, 24 
The articles of manufacture of the Dhenkanal State were 
= lac, iron, bell-metal utensils and cloth. The lac manufacture 
_was in a depressed condition, There was no effort to improve 
_ and extend the cearing of lac, Bhuban was famous for brass 
land bell-metal utensils. Weavers of Simlai produced various 
types of cotton clothss while Bonihapur, Bhuban and Indupur 
were well known for tassor weaving. The gold and silver smiths 
of Dhenkanal made attractive ornaments of gold and silver which 
‘were very popular among the woman, The irony ornaments made 
with artistic designs were once popular thr oughout Orissa. 

The blacksmiths of Dhenkanal produced various types of wea- 


pons such as Tangi (axe), knive, spears and artistic sword- 


tleinal Report on the Original Survey and 


Settlement Gperation of the Ranpur Ex~State, 1943-52, 
Berhampur, No date, p. 15. 
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sticks.12 

In the State of Khandpara, molasses was manufactured 
dn the villages of Ghansolia, Karbar, Gunthuni and Benagadia. 
Brass and bell metal utensils of Kantilo, brass and stone 
idols of Khalisahi, wood, ivory and iron works and hand-made 
fine cotton clothes of Khandparagarh and pretty napkins of 
Baigania were the articles manufactured in the state, which 
found a ready sale in the markets outside Big Handis (De- 
gebta) and water-pots made of brass and plates of bell were 
exported in large quantity to the Central Provinces and also 
to the bordering British districts of Cuttack and puri. The 
nut-—crackers, sword-sticks, knives and other fancy imple. 
ment were also prepared by blacksmitns of Khandparagarh and 


Badsahara.-° 


The cotton grown in the -Daspalla State was spun and 
woven to meet the local needs. A large quantity of hand-made 
clothgs was annually turnedout and used mostly by low caste 


poor people and peasantry throughout the state. 


teorissa District Gazetteers (Dhenkanal), 
Cuttack, 1972, p. 197. 


13 Final Report of the Survey and Settlement 


of Khandpara State, Berhampur, 1961, Para-5, 
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In Daspalla State, Balpora Trading village turned out 
annually a large number of bell-metal utensils and exported 
them to various places. The design and finishing of these 
utensils and specially the carved works on them were indeed 
admirablg fastetal and they had found a market in British 
districts. Considering their workmanship the price which the 
artisans, locally called Kansaries, charged was not very 
high. In an exhibition held at Calcutta in 1990, the utensils 
exhibited, secured $ér their maker a medal. Sialilarly at an 


exhibition held at Angul in 1904, the utensils secured first 


prize and also at the Jajpur exhibition in the Cuttack dist- 


rict held in 1905 first Prize was awarded .14 

Ghalahandi and Madhyakhand village of Despalla State 
manufactured excellent sword-sticks. and woden sticks, 
country razor and good catlery. Daspallagarh and Satpatna 
manufactured various kinds of silver and gold ornaments of 
beautiful design. But these had not found markets outside; 
They were locally sold. Tne Daspalla town also manufactured 
excellent ivory chains and irony and wooden horns, combs and 


wooden sticks.2° 


Witkal Dipika, 11 November, 1905, 


15 
Report on the Survey and Settlement of 
Despalla Feudatory State, 1917-21, Berhampur, 
1982. 
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The only manufactureg of the Mayurbhanj State which 
wate worth-mentioning wage the manufacture of coarse cloth 
mostly by pans and of tassar fabrics by Tantis of Olmara 
: Pargana and in Bamanghati Sub-Division. The aboriginal popu- 
ation had shown preference for coarse cloths locally manu- 
factured as they were more durable and could stand rough use 


better than the finer mill~woven clothés. t° 


Cultivation of tassar cacoons and of lac was an impor- 
tant occupation. of the aboriginal populations. The manufac. 
_ ‘ture of tassar fabrics formed an important industry during 
the rule of Tribikram Bhanj (1660-88), but it was decling 
gradually owing to keen competition with imported fabrics.+! 

Owing to the opening up of the state by roads and by 
the Mayurbhanj State light Railway, the manufacture of 
Sleepers in the fine forests of the Simillipal hills had 
been undertaken and goa qualities of sleepers were being 


exported in the beginning of the 20th century .18 


16 
L.E.B. Cobden Ramsay, Feudatory States of 


Orissa, Calcutta, 1982, pp. 249-250. 


| Worissa District Gazetteers (Mayurbhanj), 
Cuttack, 1967. 


18sba4, 
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In the States of athgarh, Athmallik, Baud, Hindol, 
Narsingpur and Tigiria, there was no manufacture ef worth 


mentioning, In the Baramba State, the inhabitants of village 


-Maniabanda we¥e silk sarees and silk cloth of fine texture 


and artistic patterns. 29 As in the case of cther states, so 


.also ‘in the above state, the necessaries of every day life 


were manufactured. 


MACHINE INDUSTRIES 


Machine Industries were almost conspicuous by their 
absence. There was no large scale or medicwum-size indust- 
ries. The benevolent administration in the States of Bolan 
gir and Mayurbhanj led to the establishment of some small- 


scale imustries in these states. The extreme imustrial 


backwardness of the states could be assigned to the following 


factors: (i) high percentage of backward people, (ii) shor- 


tage of capital snd entrepreneurial talent, (iii) lack of 


skilled labour, (iv) small extent of mineral resources ava- 


i “ilable, (v) low production of agricultural raw-materials 


MLE. Cobden Ramsay, Feudatory 


States of Orissa, Calcutta, 1982, p. 81. 
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excepting paddy, (vi) inadequate transport facilities, (vii) 
20 


almost total absence of states' patronage. 
Although large scale mining started in the State of 
Mayurbhanj as early as 1910, there had been no mineral- 
based industry in the state for the utilisation of these 
minerals. All minerals were sent cut Mayurbhanj for which 


the state was realising large amount of revenue. 


A factory known as Mayurbhanj Textile started produ- 


“ction in August 1943. The Mayurbhanj Oil Factory started 


“in 1947, These were mainly financed by the State which had 


share of 50 per cent in each case, the remaining shares be- 
ing owned by private individuals. The oil factory was started 
with the aim of better utilisation of oil-~seeds produced in 


the area. 


Lac was a major cottage imustry in Mayurbhanj State. A 
section of the people in Bamanghati and Panchpir Sub-divisions 
cultivated lac as the principal money crop. A seed lac fac- 
tory was established at Rairangpur in the Mayurbhanj State in 


1935 to manufacture seed lac, buttom lac, superfine shellac, 


I ae a SO RO Hn NN A es SI A A ap ON a a UN a ht I RN a I SIAL NO SRS ALON NN EY NN, 


201 8B, Mohanty, 4n Industrial Survey of 


Orissa, 1957, p. 6. 
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hiri and cakes. But the lac trade declined from 1943.44 and 
2) 


the factory had to be closed down. 
In 1941-42, the administration of Patna helped in the 

establishment of small handloom factories by local people. 

Accordingly, three such factories were started at Belgam, 


Haldi and Bandra. 


The Patna State Weaving Factory was established in 


1942-43 at Bolangir with a initial capital cf Rs, 25,000. 


| By 1947, many modern improvements had been introduced in 


j 


this weaving factory which was being worked out on a commer- 


cial basis. 


A textile factory was established in 1945 by the Durbar 
of Sonepur and was named “Maharaja Birmitrodoya Weaving and 


Dying Factory, Sonepur", It was progressing well. 


The Graphite Factory at Titilagarh was established in 
January, 1937 by the Patna State Graphite Mining Company, the 


monopolist for purchasing graphite of the state. It was meant 


- for using, concentrating and preparing various marketable 


forms of graphite. 


21s lamani Senapati, Orissa District Gazetteers 


" (Mayurbhanj), Cuttack, 1967, pp. 240-242. 


. the tannery from 29 March 1944, 
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A Tannery was established in 1939 at Titilagarh by 


the state administration of Patna, Its objectives were 


collection of raw hides and production of tanned leather. 


In 1941-42, 28,043 pieces of hide were used in the factory 


and 8,340 pieces exported, Normal tanning work started at 


22 


Ld 


In Baramba State, there were Aaw Wills for cutting logs 
into railway sleepers. These inills gave employment to many 


workmen, 


In 1947, Orissa was one of the most backward regions 
of India industrially. Neither British authorities nor Prin- 
cely authorities took any interest in the industrialisation 


of Orissa, 


MEANS ‘OF TRANSPORT AND COMMUNICATION FROM 1858 TO 1905 


The means cf conmunication and transport in the Princely 


States of Orissa were very undeveloped amd perilous during the 


‘later part of the 19th century. The foodgrains were much chea- 


per in the native states than in British districts, owing 


“2Nilamani Senapati, Orissa District 


Gazetteers (Bolangir}, Bhubaneswar, 1968. 
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chiefly to the want cof communications. 


Generally speaking, after 1905 there was a development 
of means of communications everywhere on mciern lines. The 
chiefs were alive to the necessity and importance cf suita- 
. ble communication for the proper administration and yell- 
being of the people. the steady increase in the expenditure 
from year to year on roads bear’ testimony to tne active 


oe 


: ; . ws . . . 3 
interest taken by the chiefs in improving communication.* 


Roads: 


An agency Engineer was in charge of the maintenance and 
construction of the roads from the year 1912. He had little 
scope for work as expenditure was reduced as far as possible 
to permit larger investment in the war loan from 1914. From 

1920 to 1925 there prevailed acute scarcity of foo in some 
states either due to drought or flow. Consequently, there 
“was smaller expenditure on public works owing to the nécessi- 
“ty for conserving resources to provide public funds for the 


relief cf the distressed people, 


?Sreport cn the Administration of the Feudatory States 
of Orissa, 1914-15, p. 217. 


ds 
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an During the period, 1925 to 1947, the development of 
‘inter-state and internal communications received a great 
deal of attention. Realising the great importance of the 


communication, the chiefs paid more attention to roads than 


“to buildings. The improvement of local roads and construction 


no real progress of perinanent value can result." 


of new ones occupied a large part of the public works progra- 


mme of many states, 


In the states under the management of the Government, 
the definite aim was to carry on construction of main tra- 
ffic routes until these communications had everywhere been 


established. In 1926, Political Agent wrote: 


"This had continued to absorb the largest share in the 
expenditure and must continue to do so for sometime to come, 


until these atteries are solid and secure; for without them 
24 


The steady progress in the development of communication 
was noticed in the major states like Mayurbhanja, Dhenkanal, 
Keojhar, Kalanandi, Patna and Gangpur. But the small states 


like Dasapalla, Boud, Khandapara, Tigiria, Baramba, and Hindol 


24p eport on the Administration of the Feudatory 


States of Orissa, 1925-26, p. 191. 
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were greatly handicapped by the paucity of funds. In the 
states of Gangpur, Kamara, Bonai and Keonjhar, cone of the 
main aims was to link up the states with Bengal-Nagpur Rail- 
way by metalled reads. The advert of motor-~bus which ran to 
and from nearly ail states in dry weather had been the inspi- 
ration which had led to a great deal for improveiment of kacha 
roads and construction of metalled roads. In 1930 Political 


Agent remarked: 


"Tt is an encouraging sign that expenditure on comnuni-~ 
cations is increasing and it is hoped that this most impor- 
‘tant feature will receive even more attention in future bud- 
gets. Desirable zs local comforts may be to residents in head- 
“quarters, the prosperity of the general population depends 
largely upon the existence of good roads, giving access to 
wider markets and the outside world, as well as free movement 
and ‘opportunity for development within the state,"=° 

The improvement of communication not only in the bridging 
of main roads but in the opening out of villages cart tracks 


continued apace, Gradually, the carts couid easily reach any 


““Ibid., 1930-31, p. 167. 
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part of the state. Traders from outside were coming in increa- 
sed numbers, As a result, not only trade continued to increase 


‘but also agriculture and cottage industry received a stimulus. 


A sign of the times was the number of motor bus services 
playing in the states and the number of applications filed 

| for the opening of new services. In 1925, there were regular 

bus services from Khurda to Nayagarh, from Cuttack through 

Dhenkanal to Angul, and from Jharsuguda to Sumergarh in 


; on 
Gangapur, there were intermittent services in Bamra and from 


Sambalpur to Sonpur. 


The demand for facilities for motor transport was deve- 
loping in a very astonishing way. Hence, it led to efforts to 
metall the main roads as far as possible to permit of traffic 
during the rains. By 1947, as a result of considerable impro- 
vement of motor lines, the arrival of daily or bi-weekly bus 
had. been possible in most states. The Political Agent obser- 


ved: 


"With the motor bus came greater fluidity in labour a 


“rise in.wages in backward areas and a general awakening 


' through increased contacts with the outer world ."2° 


26tbid., 1938-39, p. 202. 
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The communication were developed mainly keeping in view 
the facility of administration. So the development of road 
system in Orissa States was far from satisfactory. All wea- 
ther roads were less than one-third of the total roads. Many 
necessary bridges were not constructed. Due to very limited 
expansion of metalled roads, mechanised vehicles that were 
playing were too insufficient to meet the needs of the people. 
Even after 1935, rulers, zamindars and other aristocrats us- 
ed; palanquins, horses and elephant s as conveyance} common 
people depended to a large extent on bullock-cart s°"bhara 


4 
and pack-bullocks for the purpose of transport .°! 


Railways and Waterways: 


The Bengal Nagpur Railways was opened in coastal Orissa 
during the closing years of the 19th century. By 190 rail- 
way connecting Baripada, the principal town of the Tributary 
States of Mayurbhanja was opened. The line was constructed 
by the Chief of Mayurbhanja and was worked for him by the 


Bengal-Nagpur Railway Company.’ 


The extension of the Railway line from Baripada to 
tru sthes 
Talbandh and for their extension upto Badampahar Iron Mines 


Tee rn eaae eRe naan™ade ana aneogenene Tanna anne nr tg ae ee nn a eel 


7 
or bid., 1945-46, p. 198. 
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were made during the period from 1915 to 1922. They were 
opened to traffic in 1920 and 1922 respectively. A broad- 
guage line was constructed from Kalimati Station on the 
Bengal-Nagpur Railway to the foot of the Gorumahisani hill 
in the Mayurbhanja State to transport the iron ore for the 


steel works to be erected of the former place.7? 


The Talcher Coal Field Railway extending from the Nirgundi 
Station of the Bengal~Nagpur Railway upto the Princely State 
of Talcher was opened in 1927. It was laid primaryyon account 


of the Talcher Coal Fields, 


The Vijayanagaram-Kaipur broadgauge railway line of the 
South-Eastern Railways which passed through the states of 
Kalahandi and Patna was projected as a famine relief measure 
at an estimated cost of Rs. 2 crores in 1899. It was only com- 
pleted and opened to traffic on 1 January 1932. The importance 
of the railway to Patna and Kalahandi states could not be ex. 


aggerated.~” 


ey teeta AUER ey tet eRe EArt tr eScEn aha maT tir Seen, nent aHthi SESS NAHAS ARNE 


28 eport on Administration of Mayurbhanj State, 


1922.23, p. 120. 


22Report on the Administration of the 
Patna State, 1932-33, p. 89. 
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In view of the inadequate road communication facilities 
of the princely states of Orissa, the railway lines played 
an important role in the economic life of the people, It ser- 
ved the business community as well as the ordinary consumers 


and helped in developing the region in several ways. 


Most of the rivers flowing through the states of Orissa 
‘were not navigable. Two navigable rivers Mahanadi and Brah- 
mani were the main water-ways of the several states like 

Boud, Baramba, Daspalla and Khandpara. Goods like bamboo,tim- 
ber and other commodities were transported through the rivers. 
But there was no steamer or regular boat service in either of 


them, 20 


TRADE AND COMMERCE 


The chief occupation of the people was agriculture. 
Other occupations were generally of a subsidiary nature. 
Broadly speaking, the total population was divided into 


agriculturists and labourers, of whom former preponderated 


30R ep ort on the Administration of the 
Feudatory States of Orissa, 1940-41, p. 230. 
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over the latter. when the earnings of a person were inade~ 
', quate to support his family, he turned to trade to supple- 
ment his income. Trade and Commerce attracted only a few 


thousand persons, 


The principal article of export were rice, oil-seeds, 
pea, gram, pulses, hide, horn, jute, timber, lac, tossar, 
cacoons, honey and molasses. The articles imported were 
cotton piece~goods, cotton twist, spices, salt, dry-fish, 
sugar, kerosine and iron. Most of the export and the import 
trade was carried on with Cuttack and to a smaller extent 


also with Balasore, Puri and Sambalpur. 


The river communication was very conductive to trade 
and commerce. The larger rivers like Mahanadi, Bhabmani and 
Tel were open to country-boats for about four months and 
afforded a cheap and ready means of communication for the 


export ard import trade. 


The river Mahanadi of forded excellent facilities in case 
of states like Baramba, Athmallick, Daspalla and Bond. During 
. the rains and winter, the export and import trade was carried 
on by country-boats through the river Mahanadi which commer~ 
cially connected all other states with the British districts 
specially Cuttack and Puri but in summer the trade was carri- 


ed out by bullock-carts through the road's. 


The rivers Brahmani offered good facilities of water 
communication in case of the states like Bamara, Pal-Lahra, 
Rairakhol, amd Bonai. The rafts of timber and bamboo, were 
' floated down by traders from the forests of these states 
when there was sufficient water in the Bramani. When it was 
dry, the traders carried their good by pack=bullocks and 


carts. ° 


The bulk of the trade was carried on from November to 
May in country carts, where there were fair weather roads, 
and elsewhere on pack-bullocks which still formed the chief 
means of carmage. In case of the states like Athmallick and 
and Rairakhol, the trade was carried on in summer by trucks 


through the Cuttack-Sambalpur Road Via. Angul up to Meramandali 


Railway Station where it was entrained. 


The Railways had been very helpful in carrying on the 
export and import trade of the states of Mayurbhanj, Kala- 
handi, Patna, Talcher and Gangpur. The Mayurbhanj and Talcher 
branches of Bengal~Nagpur Railways have greatly benefited 


traders of these two states. 


Slinids, 1928-29, pp. 169-71. 
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The Railways had been of special advantage to the 
Gangpur state in the matter of trade of commerce. Lime 
was exported by the Bisra Stone Lime Company through Bira~ 
mitrapur-Rourkela branch line. The Railway Stations of Bisra, 
Kulanga, Rourkela and Panposh on the main line drained rice, 


Salt 
timber, lac of this state. Sabi, clothes and other foreign 


things were imported to his state through Rajgangpur station. °@ 


Ordinarily the Garjat States produced a much larger 
quantity of the. autumn and winter rice. A greater part of 
the excess quantity was exported to Cuttack and other places. 
It was remarked that, the exportation of food grains was a 
clear indication of the fact that the people come to appre- 


ciate the value of money and commerce. °° 


/+- Salt became much dearer in Triburary States than in 
regulation districts and was difficult to procure, Hence here 


it was not only an article of daily use (consumption) but it 


32Report on the Administration of Gangpur 
State, 1925-26, p. 166. 


SSR eport on the Administration of 
. Mayurbhanj, 1905-06, p. 24. 
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. . cy 
was also used as a medium of exchange amd was barted by 


dealers for oil-seeds, grain and hill produce.“ 


. estab test 
Regular weekly or bi-weekly markets were heed in all 
the states at convenient centres where the ordinary necessa— 

ries of a rural population such as salt, cloth, dried-fish, 
etc. were bart ed” for grain.?> There were, however, no céne 
tral markets of : great importance, but Kantilo in Khandpara, 
_, AMandpur in Keonjhar, Bhuban and Dhenkanalgarh in Dhenkanal 


6 
were important market s.> 


There were some fairs, the most noted of which were 

. Kapilas in Dhenkanal, Deogaon in Keonjhar amd Dhabaleswar 
in Athgarh. Large number of pilgrims including visitors from 
outside congregated on the Sivaratri day (February-March) at 


Kapilas and Deogaon and at Dhabaleswar on the Kartik Purnima 


34p ongal Revenue Proceedings (Political), 


No. 333, 2 January 1875, Superintendent of Tributary 
Mahals, Orissa to Secretary to Government of Bengal. 
35 : _ , 
“Annual Report on the Administration of the 
Territories under the Lieutenant-,Governor of Bengal 
during the year 1870-71, P, 5. 
361 E.B, Cobden Ramsay, Feudatory States of 
Orissa, Calcutta, 1982, p. 82. 
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day (October ~ November). But these places did not attract 
much trade being resorted to chiefly for purposes of devo~ 
tion.?! 

Business was conducted almost entirely by barter. Silver 
currency was scarcely known. Even the ancient shell money 


(cowries) of Qrissa was sparingly used.-° 


‘Trade in every state was carried on principally by 
foreign traders and partly by a class of local men. These 
foreign traders purchased grains and forest produce when the 
prices were low and exported them to Cuttack and other pla- 
ces.° They generally made advance of money to the paikars 
or middle-men for the purchase of agricultural and other 
products. They also imported many useful foreign goods. €arry- 


ing them in the carts or pack-bullocks to the different markets 


37) EB, Cobden Ramsay, Feudatory States of 


Orissa, Calcutta, 1982, p. 83. 


38 iW. Hunter, Statistical Account of Bengal, 


Vol.XIX, District of Puri and the Orissa Tributary 
“States, London, 1877, p. 263, 


39 Final Report on the Settlement of the Dhenkanal 
Feudatory State, Vol.I, Berhampur 1966, p. 9. 
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where they found ready sale. © 


The following factors hindered the growth of trade 

‘and commerce in the states of Orissa, Firstly, the imp or~ 
tance of roads in promoting trade and commerce cannot be 
-urder-estimated. As more road-ways opened up, the more 

would be the growth of trade and more improvement would 

7 be the material condition of the people, + But the lack 

of good roadways was the main obstacle to the growth of 
import and export trade. Secondly, the Oriyas were too 
unenterprising to take any part in trade beyond the passive 
one of sitting in their house and selling their surplus pro- 
duce to the Bengali, Marwari, Telugu and Bombay merchants who 


went to them, 


A OO om, 


40 c0¢tlement Report of Talcher State, 


1911-12, No Place, p. 10. 


*lUtkal Dipika, 4 September 1875. 
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GENERAL ECONOMIC CONDITION 
OF THE PEOPLE 


The people of the Princely States of Orissa suffered a 
number of economic problems. The passive attitude of the 
princes towards the condition of the peasantry kept the latt- 
er in a state of helplessness and despair. The extreme econo- 
mic backwardness and growing poverty of the people were the 
basic causes of a series of popular risings that occurred in 
the states. Although British authority sent forces to help the 
princes in suppressing the risings, they neither tried to know 
the real causes of the risings, nor did they like to insist on 
the princes to adopt measures for improvement of the economic 
conditions of the people. This attitude was partly because of 
the fact that, they wanted to keep the princes in good humour 
and partly because of the fact that, they were generally call- 


ous towards the condition of the people. 


Agriculture was stagnant and deteriorating. The scienti- 
fic method of agriculture was completely unknown. The trade 
and commerce was carried on in an extremely limited scale. 


There was total. absence of industrialization. There were few 


A NA lt A SOE pC AN i SS A ECO ANN HIN A I, a 


lUtkal Dipika, 15 June 1901, p. 198. 
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village-level industries which were meagre and undeveloped. 
The state treasury was mainly meant for the personal luxu- 
ties of the Rajas. The Rajas never thought of cutting short 

of their personal expenditures for the good of their subje- 
cts. In order to meet their increasing personal expenses, 

the people were heavily taxed and exploited in various ways. 
The indebtedness of the people was the common feature of the 
general economic condition of the people of the states, It 

led to the continuous process of transfer of lands from the 
peasants to the money~lemers. In the years of acute scarcity, 
people died in large number, It was also found that, people 
used to migrate to distant places in search of livelihood. But 
‘it was to a great extent obstructed by the lack of easy means 


r 


of communication.“ 


TAXATION 


After 1905, under pressure from the Political Department, 
the tendency for a Ruler was naturally "to try and maintain 
his own standard as well as to provide an adequate administ- 


ration." This could scarcely be done except "by increasing 


hn A EN HP NI ON a TS I EAA OO I EN A EARN HN: II A RI Rn I 


*Utkal Dipika, 19 July 1873. 
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the burden of taxation on the people in various ways, proper 
and improper and augmenting the revenue." In most of the states 
there had been a tendency to extract the largest revenue poss~ 
ible but it could not be said that serious attempt had been 
made to provide an adequate administrative machine, In 1946 


R. K. Ramadhyani remarked: 


"It is as a result of this temency that there has been 
so many monopolies, export duties and royalties in the recent 
past and to some extent exist now; it is chiefly on account 
of this fact that settlements of land revenue are more fre- 
quent than in the districts, that there has been no revenue 

law which would tie down the Ruler's hands, that there have 
been and are so many cesses and exactions and numerous corrupt 


practices."° 


The short-term settlements, lack of sound settlement 
principles,. absence of revenue laws, ignorance of the sett- 
lement officers about the condition of the States, resulted 
in high assessment of land revenue, The rigid manner of 


collection of land revenue, and coercive means adopted for 


SR ok. Ramadhyani, Report on the Land Tenures 


and the Revenue System of the Orissa and Chhatisgarh 
States, Vol.II, p. 5. 
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the recovery of land revenue greatly added to the sufferings 
of cultivators.4 Before 1938, land revenue was never suspen- 


ed or remitted for any cause in practically all the states. 


The other dues which affected the cultivators and agri-~ 
. cultural interests were court-fees, mutation fees, fees for 
- petition writers. Stamp duties and registration fees were 


rather high in some states. 


The export duties were levied on agricultural produce 

' in. some states. This was done to discourage export on the 
ground that there was shortage of food-grains. But this in- 
juriously affected the interests of the cultivators, Compul- 
sion to sell within the state itself amounted "to denying the 
cultivator the facilities of large markets and communications 


which the state itself is unable or unwilling to provide." 


In addition to the dues ment ioned above, there were 
variety of cesses which had often been imposed at any time, 


and without a definite purpose being mentioned in some cases. 


a SNS I IT 5 APICAL PRAT: PPA Ar EP ES A A a A AE 


4p °K. Ramadhyani, Report on the Land Tenures 


_ and the Revenue System of the Orissa and Chhatisgarh 
_ States, Vol.II, p. 83. 


5 
Ibid., p. 37. 
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The cesses were imposed at so much per rupee of land revenue 
and thus formed an addition to the land revenue. They varied 
in nature from a religious cess, to the cesses meant for 
schools, roads or dispensaries etc,., apart from the commuta- 
tion rates called ‘Miscellaneous! of ‘local' cess. R.K., 
Ramadhyani observed that the cesses imposed in the states 

, amount“t o a considerable enhancement of Land Revenue. In 
Patna State, the addition to the land revenue come to about 


7 anhas in the -rupee.° 


There were some arguments in favour. of these abnoxious 
levies which had no foundation at all. The most important 
argument was that the assessment of land revenue was low. In 
actual practice it was found that in most of the states there 
were bitter complaints of over~assessment, The perusal of 
settlement reports did not show that there had been deliberate 
under-assessment in any state on any account. So there was no 


reason for imposing cesses. 


eR k. Ramadhyani, Report on the Land Tenures 


and the Revenue Systems of the Orissa and Chhatisgarh 
States, Vol.II, p. 32. 
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AGRARIAN ABUSES S 


There were numerous deficiencies and loopholes in the 

, agrarian system of the Princely &tates of Orissa, No serious 
effort was made by the autocratic princes to remove them. The 
agrarian reforms did not receive serious attention of the prin- 
ces, for which peasants of the Orissa states suffered terrib- 
ly. They were exploited, oppressed and impoverished till the 


merger of the states with the Province of Orissa in 1948~49. 


The system of taxation prevailing in these states defied 
all canons of sound finance. Lard was heavily taxed without 
regard to the capacity of the peasants to pay. Neither the 
wholesome rules of Manu regarding land tax, nor the scientific 
principles of land revenue assessment evolved by the experts of 
the British Government in India were observed by the Rulers of 


these states, 


Land Revenue in British India was considered to be high 
enough and there was a widespread demand for its substantial 
‘reduction, But the same rent inthe states was higher still. 
The following figures that were available would show that 
incidence of rent in the states was higher than that in the 
Orissa Province. The figures indicated the highest incidence 
. for the best class of land, Hed space.penmitt ed.we.comld-have 


compared-the figures. for other classes..of land.as.wald . 
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Name of states Rate of rents per acre 
(highest rates) 
an Rs. A. P. . 
Tigiria a 2 n 5 wa 
Narasingpur se 3 “12 5 
Keonjhar rr 3 8) O 
Gangpur oe 2 7 9) 
Dasapalla | oe 3 4 L 
Baramba ces 3 8 3 
Mayurbhanja | - 8 4 5 7 WA 
Kalahandi eee 6 1d 8) 
- Pallahara eee 2 12 oO. 
Nilgiri Dee 5 0 O 
‘Khar swan . fee 4 2) 9) 
Nayagarh eee 3 4 1 
Bonai : we 1 13. OO 
Athgarh o 6 3 8 3 
Patna te 1 8 0 
_ Sareikala _ soe 4 8) 8) 
Khandpara | . oe 2 6 
Hind ol oe 4 dl 8) 
Boud oe 2 10 oO 
- Bamra . we 3 8 3 


(Contd, . . .p-264/-) 
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Name of states Rate of rents per acre 
(highest rates) 


Rs. A. 
Athamallik se 2 il 
Dhenkanal oe 2 il 
Talcher 2 3 4 
Ranpur oe 4 ll 

2 10 


P, 


O (single 


O (double 


In Sareikala and Kharswan the highest rate of rent per 


acre was Rs. 4/- whereas in the neighbouring British Indian 


area of Singhbhum (Kolhan) the highest rate of rent was 


crop) 


crop} 


Rs. l-1-O per acre. In Athgarh, Tigiria, Baramba, Narasingpur, 


average would come to Rs. 2-8-O per acre whereas in the neigh- 


bouring British Orissa area of Banki average rent was Rs.1-3-5 


7 


per acre. The rate of rent in Angul was Rs. 2+11-9. 


Report of the Orissa Stares Enquiry 
Committee, 1939, p. 9. 
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Added to this there were numerous other taxes, fees, 
salamies, levies and monopolies; education cess varying 
between half anna to two annas three pies. per rupee of rent; 
hospital cess varying between half anna to one anna six pies 
‘per rupee of rent; forest cess varying between half anna to 
one anna three pies per rupee of rent; road cess or miscella- 
‘neous cess varying between six annas to one anna and six pies 
per rupee of rent (such cesses were levied in lieu of bethi 
and beggari but in actual practice this excessive cess was 
collected over ard above the bethi which was also realised as 
before in many states); grazing fee at one anna to Re. ]~4.0 

“per cattle per year; tax on industrial castes; special cess 
on sugarcane; cess for using sugar-cane crushing. machine; tax 
on landless labourers; fruit cess; cess for exporting grain 
or merchandise; fee for adoption; salami for permitting widows 
to adopt (and such fee was in many states levied at the rate 
of Rs.5/—{ or there about per acre of land); in many states 
levy of income tax; tax on salt, kerosene, bidi, tobacoo, pan, 
cocoanut, coir, meat and many other articles and necessaries 
of life through monopoly; in some states special fees for per- 
mitting use of double plank doors, use of any head-dress, use 
of palanquins, tax ‘on plough and many other taxes had been 
levied. In the reports on Athgarh and Talcher, the details 
of different taxes and cesses would be found. What was true 


of these states was also true of most of the states. 
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In a poverty-stricken area which had no other sources 
of income except land, this heavy and iniquitous burden had 
broken the backs cf the peasantry and created conditions ripe 


for an agrarian revolution, a very mild type of which had 


. already ee ee ee states in Orissa. 


The system of monopolies in the daily necessaries of life 
like salt, kerosine, pan, cocoanut, etc,, hit the people very 
hard, increased prices in those commodities, encouraged sale 
of inferior stuff and set the law of diminishing return in 
motion with the consequent fall in consumption of the articles 


8 
concerned. 


We have had overwhelming evidence, substantiated by 
original documents to show that the general condition of the 
people was very miserable. Besides being ground down by a 
crushing burden of inequitable taxation, and deprived of all 
elementary rights of citizenship, the people in these states 
were suffering. under a heavy dead-weight of customs, usages 
and exactions, which, one might say, had nearly taken the 


‘life out of them, 


em a i a 


822K. Ramadhyani, Report on the Land Tenures 
‘and the Land System of the Orissa and Chhatisgarh 


States, Vol.II, pp. 3-36. 
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The amount of time lost by the peasants in doing bethi 
was staggering. A peasant spent over one hundred days of the 
“year in doing forced labour for the states or its officials. 
He was liable to be called up at any time of the day or 
night. He must Jeave his own work, however urgent it might 
be,. on pain of being beaten, fined, or even imprisoned. If 
it was harvest season, the crops must wait. If it was sowing 
“season; the sowing must be postponed till he returned after 
performing the ‘labour forced on him. Moreover, the peasants 
were at the beek and call of the minor officials of the state 
who made them, do their private jobs. Of all the exactions 
under which the peasant was suffering bethi was most oppressive. 
It kept him in grinding poverty. What was worse, it prevented 
his emergence from a state of serfdown. It might have served 
a social purpose in the days of feudalism hundred of years 
ago when the peasant did labour for his lord in return for 
| at Bhi Lime 
protection and other rights. But,.twday it enabled the Ruler 
and his officials to grab what otherwise, they could not aff- 
ord to pay for. It was. an invisible addition to the privy 
purse of the Ruler. It had become an engine of ruthless re- 


a 9 
pression. 


9Ibid., p. 96. 
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Another irregular levy was Rasad or forced requisition 
of provisions. The following rules were sanctioned by Mr, 
Scott, the Political Agent, for the three states of Baramba, 


Athgarh and Nargingpur, 


N 
(i) Rasad shall be supplied to officers named in the 
schedule attached to these rules and their camp staff in 
the qualities indicated therein and at current market 


rates e ° . . a . e * ° ° * . ry « * o e . bd e . e e a e ° * 


(ii) Failure to render bethi, begar or to supply rasad 
in accordance with these rules shall render a tenant liable 


to ejection from his holding. . . . .. 1. 2 6 ee we we oe ” 


The provision for payment of current market price was 
honoured more in its breach than in its observance, Genera- 


lly speaking, no payment was made for rasad. There was over- 


whelming evidence to prove this. 


Magan was forced requisition of money on ceremonial 
occasions, The tenants had to pay about one fourth of their 
annual land rent on several ceremonies such as the marriages, 
thread and ear- piercing ceremonies of the Raja, heir-apparent 
and the eldest Rajkumari. Sometimes, as in the case of Dhen— 
kanal it- had also meant contributions to the jubilee fund of 


the King Emperor and the trip to Europe of the Pattayat 
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, (first brother of the Ruler), This extra taxation prevailed in 
- almost all the Orissa States and it had been a source of con- 
siderable hardship to the people called upon to bear the hea- 


vy burden. 


Suniya bethi or New Year Presents was another exaction 
imposed on the tenants. People were asked to contribute abo. 
ut Re. 0-0-6 in the rupee of land rent to the Sarbarakars 
who presented the amount to the Raja on the New Year Day, 
and such other occasions, Originally this Nazarana was supp- 
osed to be voluntary, but mew it had. assumed a compulsory 
character. Bobody could escape it mew. This forced contribu- 
tion existed all over the Qrissa states.1° 

All the agrarian abuses and absence of land laws fell 
heavily on the peasants of the Orissa States. Agrarian situa- 
tion was deteriorating rapidly. Princes did little to improve 
agriculture although it provided means of subsistence to 90 
per cent of the population. The major portion of the income 


of the princes was spent on their luxuries, In this circum. 


stances material condition of the peasants deteriorated rapidly, 


10 peport of the Orissa States Enquiry 
Committee, 1939, p. 17. 
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‘growth of deep poverty made them desperate, amd led them to 
revolt in the hope of improving of their lot. Numerous pea- 
sant s uprisings that occurred in the Princely States of Orissa 
have been recorded by the historians, Under the impact of the 
hat ional fdovement for freedom, the growing discontent of the 
peasants assumed a new. dimension and led to wider and more 
intense peasants movement known as Prajamandal Movement, The 
Prajamandal Movement exposed inherent defects in feudat ory 


states and various lacunae in the agrarian system, 


POVERTY OF THE PEOPLE 


The population of Orissa States comprised chiefly of 
agriculturists and labourers, Trade and manufacture were 
carried on by the local people in a small scale but they 
were of minor importance, Majority of the people lived from 


hand to mouth, 


Agriculture was the chief occupation of the overwhelming 
majority of the population, It received some attention of the 
state authorities during the period under review, The most 
important factor leading to the extension of cultivation was 
the reclamation of waste land, In course of time, this recei- 
ved a check due to the stringency of the forest rules. Apart 


from the agrarian factors like frequent settlements, high 
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assessment of land revenue, severity of the collection of 
land=revenue and absence of the ownership rights of the ryots 
in the lands, several other factors like deep poverty of the 
peasants, system of forced labour, lack of irrigatic: faci- 
lities and absence of scientific method of agriculture result- 


ed in the stagnation and deterioration of agriculture, 


During the period, 1968-1947, population increased by 
about 50 per cent, But there was no machine industry worth 
the name to employ the growing population. The so called 
textile; leather, and mathes factories established in some 
states like Mayurbhanj, Patna and Gangpur supported a small 


number of people. 


The concentration of people on the deteriorating agri- 
culture was aggravated by the decay of the weaving industries. 
Tasar and cotton clothes were prized for their fine texture 
and durability, But the industry began to decline in the face 
of the competition with cheaper imported fabrics. The weavers 
and spinners suffered greatly by the import of machine-made 


clothes. 


The development of communication and establishment of 
hats or markets no doubt led to the increase of trade. But 
. the major portion of the trade of Orissa States was in the 


+ 


‘ hands of the outside traders like kumuties, marwaries and 
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people of coastal Orissa. Of late, a small number of cultiva- 
tors of the states had shared the trade with them. On the . 
other hand, ban on the export of agricultural produce in some 
states and imposition of export duties in some other states 


| aggravated the suffering of the peasants. 


On the whole, it can be said that backwardness of agri~ 
culture, almost complete absence of machine industries, decay 
_ of weaving industries, arbitrary and burdensome taxation, 
imposition Variety of cesses, illegal exactionj like Bethi, 
‘Magan and Rasad, restrictions on the export of agricultural 
produce, monopolies of the states in forest products like lac, 
kendu leaf, etc., led to the growing impoverishment of the 
people of the Orissa States. The Settlement Reports of the 
period under review clearly indicate that the¥e prevailed ex- 
treme poverty and destitution among the great: majority of the 


peasants during the period under review,’ 


There were some subsidiary factors leading to the improve- 
rished condition of the peasants, Firstly, a large number of 
peasants were indolent, home-loving, improvident, and less 
industrious. Secondly, there was a marked disinclination to 

. engage in any labour which was not agriculture, For example, 
an. allowance equivalent to about two annas a day was suffici- 
ent to entice a field labourer, whereas quite twice that sum 


was demanded on road other public works. Thirdly, although a 
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section of people possessed more money, opportunities were 
want ing for its better investments. Fourthly, there was 
generally lack of desire to better their condition which was 
due to the deep ignorance prevailing amongst them, Fifthly, 
there were few who could effect savings from their earnings 
as the bulk of the produce of the ladds was made over tothe 


creditors... 


“Majority of the tribals were the landless class in every 
state. They did little rice cultivation. They used to live on 
forest produce and on labour. The rest of them supplemented 
their scanty rice crop with roots and fruits. The tribals were 
known. for their thriftiness and improvident habits. They lived 


in a state of ehronic indebtedness. 


' The condition of the landless labourers was most pitiable. 
They constituted about one-fourth of the population. They were 
divided into two classes, i.e. farm and day-~labourers. The 
number of farm labourers was small. They were maint ained by 
‘the agriculturists and were paid in grains, In many cases 
“instéad of giving paddy, the masters gave a piece of land 
“which was to yield that quantity. The day—labourers were 
solely dependent on their wages, which were paid both in gra 
ing and cash, The labourers maintained their families during 
the field and harvesting seasons, i.e., for nearly six months 


_out of the wages earned by them, For the remaining portion of 
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_the year, most of them supplemented their wants with fruits, 
“roots and jungle produces. In years of drought and loss of 


_erops, these people suffered much. 


1 


. Generally, the distress during the months of April and 
May and part. of June. was naturally at its height, there 
being no work available in the fields, indifferent. Suffer- 
ings of the people were intensified in some cases by delay 
in the commencement of relief operations. The day-labourers 
. consisting of aboriginals and semi-Hindus had suffered most. 
from the scarcity. It-was observed: "Early in the year, as 
soon as the pressure consequent on the failure of the preced- 
ing year's harvest began to be felt, the agriculturists found 
themselves unable to keep the field labourers in their ser- 
vice and discharged them, The latter were suddenly thrown out 
of employ and were unable to find work elsewhere. In ordinary 
years they might have subsisted for sometime upon the edible 
“roots, fruits, etc. of the jungles, but unfortunately in the 
“year umer review there was no rain in the several of the 
states from November till about the end of June, and jungle 
produce either failed or became very scarce. The labourers 
therefore being suddenly deprived of all sources of subsis— 


tence, could only be supported by special measures untila 
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_ demand again arose for their services"?! 

On the appearance of serious symptoms of distress the 
necessity of vigilant supervision was impressed upon the 
Superintendent of the Tributary Mahals of Orissa. In July 
1889, Sir John Edgar, Chief Secretary to the Government of 
Bengal was specially deputed for the purpose of making per- 
sonal enquiries into the condition of the effected tracts 
in the Tributary states. Immediate measures were also adopt. 
ed for the alleviation of distress by the opening of relief- 
works, the supply of gracious relief, the grant of money ad-- 
vances and agriculture loans as well as loans to the Tributary 
Chiefs who applied for them, the resaxation in forest rules, 
etc. The rainfall of the next year was much above the average 
of three preceeding years, and there had, been on the whole a 
fair outturn of crops. The relief operations were consequently 
been discontinued, and the people were reported to be in a 


comperatively better condition. 


llpeport on the Administration of Bengal, 


1889-90, Part-II, p. 123. 
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‘The relief expenditure was as follows: 


ns, i a 


ae. 


10 15877 12 


: { t ON 
, Kinds of relief. ' 1888~89 1889-90 Total ' 
‘ t 
(Rs. As. Ps.! Rs. As. i Rs. As. Ps. 

Gratuitous relief 30 3 0 1646 10 1676 13 3 

Ordinary public 

works. | _  -9618 «13 9 2202 4 4821 2 1 

Extraordinary , 

relief works 1126 9 9 6422 3 7548 13 2 

Work for artisans 744 13 744° #13 21 

Advance for Agricul- 

turists. — * 4030 8 0 3958 8 7989 O 0 

Advance to 

Artisans 2480 O 0 859 0 3339 0 ) 

Advance to 

grain development, 750 60 O 750 O| 0 

‘Miscellaneous _ ; 

relief expenditure, 3325 14 4 44 a) 3370 3 3 
TOTAL: 13362: O 29239 13 3 
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The states being short of funds, a loan of Rs. 15,000 
was granted by Government. Besides, several private persons 
supplemented the state relief by providing work at a cost of 
about Rs. 1500. In the states of Boud, Daspalla amd Khandpara 
distziets was comparatively the greatest because the measures 
lof relief were inadequate.7* 

The peasants were forced to go to the money—lenders 
_whenever they found it impossible to make their two ends 
meet. More often the inability to meet the needs of the 
| Raja drove the peasant to borrow money at high rates of 
interest from the money-lender. He preferred getting into 
debt by mortgaging his land to a money-lender or to a rich 
peasant to losing it outright, But once in debt, he found it 
difficult to get out of it. The money-lender charged high 
rates of interest and through cunning and deceitful measures, 
such as false accounting than,he-had<berrewed, got the pea- 
sant deeper and deeper into debt till he parted with his 


land;?? 


nae ONAN: i th a EO aR, 


12Report on the Administration of 
Bengal, 1889-90, pp. 124-125. 


ut kal Dipika, 18 September 1880, p. 169. 
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The Talcher Settlement Report of the year 1911 has 
given .a graphic description of the indebtedness of the people. 
"In the matter of economy and provision for the future there 
are few who can effect saving from their earning as the bulk 
of the produce of their lands is made over to the creditors. 
The so called careless cultivation among the aboriginal cla- 
-sses is due to mere indebtedness. Few families have stocks whd— 
last Longer than nine months and not among the ordinary cla- 
sses has money to meet the extraordinary cause made at the 
time when a son arrive at the age of 15 and the daughter at 
13. Advances of grain are generally given by well-to-do 
ryots ang the state am these are returned with interest at 
Rs. 20 per cent of the principal.* 
"The Mahajans who hold the debter's lams exacts a high 
rate of interest. In many cases stamped deeds are executed 
and ryots depend so much on the. Mahajans that the amount of 
the debt and the condition of repayment are left blank in 
‘ithe deed and the ryots sign it, and taking the paddy return 


home contended with their bargain. It is surprising to see 


14 ott Lement Report of the Talcher 


State, 1911-12, No ‘Place, pp. 15-16. 
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what a large number of unsuspecting ryots get into the clut. 
ches of the exacting Mahajans by this means,® 


t 
' ‘ 


"The ignorant borrowers wéd, not recover possession of 
their lands until the principal is repaid and the lands in 
most cases become the prosperity of the mortgag@s. The mort. 
gager consi to recover possession as soon as the produce of 
‘their field pay up the original debt and its interest and 

in such cases possession of these lands should be restored 
by a simple application to the Revenue Officer. The indebted- 
ness of the agricultural population is a great obstacle to 
the improvement of their condition. The careless manner in 
which the aboriginal classes cultivate their fields is in 
some measure due to indebtedness, They cultivate their lands 
with the impression that a portion of the produce will go to 
the hands of their creditors. The idea that each man wili 


enjoy the produce of his own labour if the best incentive for 


' efficient cultivation but this does not exist in the mind of 


borrowing people, The question of providing a proper remedy 
for agricultural imebtedness is deserving of notice. The 
principle of the co-operative credit should be introduced 


into the country."?> 


DS cottlement Report of the Talcher State, 


1911-12, No Place, pp. 15-16. 
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On the whole the material condition of the people of 

; / the Orissa States was more backward than that of the British 
Orissa. The over-assessment of the land revenue, the illegal 
exactions of the Rajas, exploitation of the Rajas' amlas and 
almost complete absence of the efforts of the most princes to 
improve the material condition of the people were responsible 
for this. Most people were on the verge of starvation. The 
recurrence of short harvests or partial failure of crops cau- 
sed immense privat ion among the poor classes, who were however 
saved from severe distress, by their habit of making use of 
jungle roots, fruits and leaves. The aboriginal tribes as a 
rule lived on these jungle products for six months every 


. year. 


There were, however signs of improvement in the mate- 
‘rial condition of the people of one of the Tributary Mahals 
‘of Orissa i.e., Mayurbhanj in the first decade of the 20th 
‘century. This was because of the fact that, successice ru- 
lers of Mayurbhanj namely Krushna Chandra Bhan} Deo and 
Sriram Chandra Bhanj Deo adopted some measures for the 
welfare of the people. Report of administration of Mayurbhanj;: 


1905-06 gives the following account, 


"In spite of this unstable and uncertain factor in the 


happiness of an agricultural population, it can be asserted 
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without contradiction that the material condition of the 

people of this state is improving steadily from year to 

year, In hats and bazars articles of European manufacture 

find ready for customers, Umbrellas, towels, brass utensils 

and bell-metal ornaments are much in evidence among the 
aborigines who form the bulk of the population. Improved 

modes of living and housing to which the people are fast 

taking, indicate change for the better in their stamdard of 
comfort but also an increasing puxchese purchasing capacity 

on their part, This improvement appears principally due to 

the higher prices which the agricultural products of the 

country are now fetching. Trade and commerce have increased 
‘largely owing mainly to an influence of merchants from outside.° 
. it would, 'seen that the indigenous people are also developing 

‘a commercial instinct though” an évery moderate scale. Another 
fact or which has contributed to the development of material 
condition of the people is the fixity of tenures and the rights 
of occupancy which the people enjoy. The law relating to land 
and the right of the ryots have been codified and the people 
know what their rights are. They know that, they will never be 


16 report on the Administration of Mayurbhanj, 


(1905-06, Paripada, 1907, p. 5. 
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deprived of their lands except by due process of law. This 
‘coupled with the fact that holdings are transferable is an 
‘inducement which had led the ryots to spend money on them. 
These are also the facts which have induced outsiders to 


apply for extensive forest tracts for reclamation,"2? 


Wreport on the Administration of Mayurbhanj, 


1905-06, Baripada, 1907, p. 5. 
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CONCLUSION 


Like other Princely States of India, twenty~six Princely 
States of Orissa had been semi-independent territories. Althe 
ough British rules and regulations were not applied to them, 

| the Government used to interfere in their internal affairs, 
Whenever the people suffered. oppression amd injusticeg, and 
whenever there arose problem of disputed succession am of 
popular disturbances. Of course, such interference did not 
remove fundamental defects of the feudatory administration. 

In 1905, the post of Political Agent was created to encovra- 
ge the chiefs to govern their states efficiently and in the 
interest of the people. The Political Agent was to act as the 
friend, guide and philosopher of the king. He tried to impre- 
ss upon the chiefs, the need for governing their states in a 
better way but without displeasing them. Such a policy did not 
prove helpful in bringing about any improvement in the admini- 
strative and economic condition of the states. The sufferings 


of the people of the states knew no bounds. 


‘The prevalence of deep and widespread economic distress 
among the people of the states was primary cause of growing 
discontentment and hostile feeling against the princes. The 
outbreak of series of popular risings in the 19th and 20th 


cemtury bore ample testimony to this. Under the impact of the 
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National Movement for freedom, the growing discontent of the 
peasants assumed New dimensions and led to the wider peasant 

_. movement known as Praja Mondal Movement. The Praja Mandal Move- 
- ment was a struggle of the people of the states for the re- 
moval of economic grievances and mal~administration and esta-~ 


blishment of responsible and popular Government in the states. 


Under the pressure of the changing political condition, 
the princes adopted some,reformative measures to remove the 
economic discontent of the people. But these were too inade- 


quate to serve any useful purpose. 


After 1905, the princes thought of conferring on the 
ryot's rights in the lands. But in actual practice nothing 
' sub stantial was done in this direction. None of the states 
possessed a properly codified tenancy law before the merger. 
_In some states, there were some fragmentary rules to control 
the tenancy rights for a long time. But there was practically 
| not hing “as would help the actual cultivator against the state 


or whims of the Ruler or any officials. 


Among the measures adopted by the Princes to develop 
agriculture, the following deserve mention. Firstly, the 
darbar administration encouraged and assisted the people to 
repair the old tanks and wells and construct the new ones with 


a view to provide irrigation facilities. Secondly, two irrigation 
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projects undertaken by the Maharaja of Mayurbhanja one at 


Balidiha and the other at Haldia irrigated 12,200 acres of 


land. Thirdly, chiefs of most states, recognising the value 


of the new varieties of crops, actively fostered the planting 


of cocoanut, orange, lemon, mango and other fruit trees, sti- 


mulated the cultivation of cotton and sugarcane and induced 


people to try potato and other European vegetables. Fourthly, 


agricultural exhibition had been held to popularise new crops. 


Fifthly, in the states like Bonai, Athmallik, Rairakhol, Eamara, 


Gangpur, Daspalla, Boud, Keonjhar, Dhenkanal, Talcher and Mayur- 


bhanja, immigration was actively enccuraged for the reclamation 


of lands, 


realising 


_ tion, the 


servation 


- opened. in 


This led to the increase of cultivated lams. Sixthly, 
the podu cultivation was a wasteful system of cultiva- 
states tried to check it by encouraging proper con-~ 

of forest. Seventhly, Agricultural Department had been 


several states to encourage and instruct the people in 


the improvement of agriculture. Eighthly, there were one or two 


agricultural farms in every state to acquaint the people how to 


grow various crops and supply good seeds. 


Very 


feeble efforts were made in the field of industries. 


All the Cottage Industries were carried on in a disorganised 


manner. The important cottage industries in the states were 


handloom weaving, pottery, making of brass and bell-metal 


utensils, 


carpentry, blacksmithy, jewellary, cilpressing, 


basket making, mat-making and lac-pressing. The machine 
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industries were almost conspicuous by their absence. The 
benevolent administration in the states of Bolangir and 
Mayurbhanja led to the establishment of some small scale 


industries like Textile and Tannery. 


The development of means of communication amd establish- 
ment of markets gave an impetus to trade and commerce. The 
railways had been helpful in carrying in export and import 
trade of the states of Mayurbhanja, Kalahandi, Patna, Talcher 


and Gangpur. 


These reformative measure fell short the expectations 
of the people of the states. There was no radical change in 
the form of Government prevalent in the states. It was auto 
cratic amd medieval. The administration was generally carried 
on according to the caprice or personal discretion of the rue 
ler and not in accordance with laws. The laws if any remained 


in paper only and were never implemented. 


The economic situation in these states was getting more 
acute everyday by the increase in rents, which knew no check. 
The peasantry was naturally restive and showed signs of impa- 
tience for the lightening of the burden. Much valuable land 
remained uncultivated as the outside people were not attracted 
by the conditions on which it was given on rent, Insecurity 


of tenure and liability to arbitrary increase in rents were 
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the two stumbling blocks which created serious difficulties 
in the way of increasing cultivation over vast blocks of rich. 
land which might bring prosperity to the local population and 


add substantially to the state treasury, 


There had been several popular uprisings aimed at 
securing redress of some urgent economic grievances. People 
in Boud, Bamra, Rairakhol, Ranpur, Nayagarh, Nilgiri, Tal- 
cher and many other states had spont aneously risen several 
times against arbitrary enhancement of land rent bethi and 
other crying economic grievances after 1900. Severity of 
bethi; requisitioning of goats and buffaloes for sacrificial 
‘putposes, fees for killing wild beasts damaging the crops in 
the fields, grazing fees and increment of land rent were some 


of the immediate causes which have led to these risings. 


The militant mass struggle directed against autocratic 
and reactionary princes, and their inefficient and corrupt 
administration known as Prajamandal Movement engulfed Orissa 
states during the period, 1938-40. It revealed how the people 
of the states were living in inhuman condition. But it not 
lead to any significant change in the attitude of the princes 
towards their subjects. Even after 1938 no prince was known to 
have taken real interest in the removing poverty of the people. 
The result was that the impoverishment of the peasantry conti- 
ued. The people died in millions whenever droughts or floods 


caused failure of crops and produced scarcity. 


APPENDICES 
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APPENDIX-I 


A Statement of Area, Population, etc., of the Feudatory States 
of Orissa Integrated with Orissa in 1948-49* 


a, a aa: aaa, 
‘ t. 

Sl. 1 sate | Avea | Popula- ' Tribute paid 

‘No. | 1 (in sq. 1 tion 1 to British 

: 1 miles 1 (1921 ‘ Government 

; ' | census) (Rs.} 


ii ’ 2 re) ‘ 4 ' 2 


lL. Atgarh 168 2,351 2,800-0-0 
2. athamallik 730 59,749 ~ 480-0-0 
3. Bamra 1,988 134,721 7,300~0-0 
4. Baramba 134 38,630 | 1,397-15-5 
5. Baud 1,264 124,411 800-0-0 
6. Bonai 1,296 68,178 . 2,700-0-0 
1. | “Daspalia 568 34,509 _ 66i-7-11 
8. © Dhenkanal 1,463 | 233,691 3 ,099-0-9 
9. Gangpur 4,492 309,271 10,000-0-0 
10. Hindol | 312 38,617  55]-3-411 
ll. Kal ahandi 3,745 415,827 1,600-0-0 


12. Keonjhar 3,096 379,496 7 1,710-1-3 


fContd. |... awmrRa/_ 


2 

13. khandpara 
14, Mayurbhanj — 
15. Narsinghpur 
16. Nayagarh 
17. Nilgiri 
18. Pal-~Lahara 
19. Patna 
20. Rairakhol 
21. Ranpur 
22. Sonepur 
23. - Talcher 

Tigiria 


24. 
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244 


399 


46 


64,289 


794,314 


33,002 


122,842 
65,222 
23,789 


494, 456 


$1,282 
226,751 
51,015 


19,534 


raedammnansiaareeeneratureranney cemmemense pene oatatttamneinaseattnenaee enna emma a te ramennasie ateneadiaarane nae aaa er apeaenea 


4,211-8-8 
1,067-11-9 
1, 455-8~3 
5 525-4. 
3,900-7-8 

266~10-8 
13, Q00-0-0 


2, 0000-0 


' 1,400.13-2 


12, 000~0-0 


1,039-10-5 


882-0~0 


* C.U, Aitchinson's: A Collection of Treaties, Engagements 


and Sunnuds Relating t 


Vol. II. 


o India and Neighbouring Countries, 
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APPEND IX~IT 


(Showing the rights and liabilities of the raiyats of 
Daspalla State)* 


l. Every raiyat (Thani, Chandana or Pani) has occupancy 


right over the lands measured and settled with him. 


2. The raiyat should supply provisions required by the 
state on special occasions such as marriage, thread 
and ear-boring ceremonies, death and birth of any 
member of the Raj family on fair prices. 


3. The raiyat should do Bethi, Ratha and Kantha 
(Jagannath Car and Palace compound wall). 


4. They should carry luggages of the Raja, Officials, 
Government Officers when out on duty, and other 

‘gentlemen of position while passing through the ~ 
state on receipt of fixed Khorak (diet). 


3. They should also supply rasad and other requirements 
on proper payment to guests, government officers or 
any other persons of position or troops passing 
through the state. 


‘ 


sae azeneemae aeatumadpionanmnatemanmen aramunarne eam ate mene oeanassel 


* Report on the Survey and Settlement of Daspalla 
Feudat ory State during the year 1917-1921, pp. 
8.79. 


(Contd. . . P+291/~} 


10. 


il. 


12. 


29) 


They should keep their villages neat and clean, 


preventing as far as possible existence insanitary 


conditions. 


They should not pollute any stream, reservoir, 
spring, tank or Banch supplying water. 


They are also bound to that houses, repair the 
thatch of the compound wall of the Rajbati and 
a few other houses near the Rajbati such as 
Elephant and ponyssheds. | 


All the villagers are bound to build the Darbarghar, 


Pan Kothghar, School houses and Forest Beats of their 
Villages. 


The ralyats are bound to construct new houses 
occasionally required by the Raja. 


The people also pay Magans or cesses amounting to 
Rs. 1500 to the Raja on the marriage am thread 
ceremonies of his legitimate children or on the 
damise of the Ruling Chief or the Rani or the Raj- 
mata, This is optional vide Inspection Note on the 
State of Mr, Cooks, Superintendent of Tributary 
Mahals, copy received with his letter No.13 G.T. 
dated the 28th November, 1897. 


No raiyats can be evicted from the land settled 
with him so long as he cultivates it and pays 
the rents regularly. If he fails into arrear at 


(Contd. . . . P-~292/-) 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16 ° 


17. 


is. 


19. 
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the end of the Kist days he is liable to eviction 
except his homestead land under order of decree of 


of proper court in certificate case. 


No raiyat can transfer by sale or mortgage or gift 


his holding in whole or in part without the sanction 


of the state. 


The heirs of a raiyat can inherit or divide the 
holding among themselves under orders of the state 
authorities passed in Mutation Suits. 


No raiyat can claim remission of rent in case of 
flood, drought or other calamity unless it is 
apprehended that a grant distress will prevail 
to the state for general loss of crops. 


The raiyats are not liberty tc relinquish their 
lands provided they apply for such relinquishment 
to the state authorities and unless they pay up 
all dues on their holdings and apply for it suffi- 
ciently before close of the year. 


No raiyat can cut any reserve trees on his asse- 
ssed land without permission of the state. 


No raiyat will claim compensation for any land 


required for public purposes but he will get 


a reduction of rent for the lands so acquired. 


Every raiyat is bound to obey the Forest Rules. 


(Contd. . . . p-293/-) 


2l. 


22. 


23. 


24. 


25. 


26. 
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He is bound to quench fire in the forest. 


No raiyat can grow crops on state garden, 
posture, danda, cremation grounds, pond, 
tank and band without the permission of the 
state. 


The raiyats should distribute fruits of state or 
chart after they are ripe among themselves accord- 
ing to the custom prevailing in village after send- 
ing the share of the Chief to him. 


Every Forest Cess payer is entitled to get his 
building materials, fuel, agricultural implements 
free of royalty from protected forest. 


If he required reserve timber he shall have to 
pay the proper royalty leviable on them. 


Every raiyat can raise Banch of excavate tank or 
make any other improvement on his own holding, pro» 
vided that he does not harm the interest of the 
state or the interest of any other person. 


Every raiyat is entitled to get receipt for every 
payment of rents made by him or on his behalf. 


No raiyat can sublet his holding in whole 
or in part, 


(Contd. . . P-294/-) 


97. 


28. 


29. 


30. 
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The owner of a private tank is entitled to fishery “ 
and has the prior right to water for irrigation of 
his land, all surplus water may be distributed in 
times of droughts among other raiyats in presence of 
Sarbarakars, 


Every raiyat is liable to eviction from his holdings 
under order of State Authorities if he does not cul- 
tivate continually for 3 years any cultivable area 
settled with him and impairs its value, provided he 
fails to show satisfactory reasons for such misuse 
of the land. 


No raiyat can graze his cattle free of royalty 
in the reserve forests. 


No raiyat can fish in state water reservoir or 
Bundh without the permission of the State Autho. 
rities. 


APPENDIX~III 
(Showing popular movement in the Orissa States)* 


The birth of the Orissa States People's Conference in 
1931 and its second session in 1937 were not stray accidents 
in the history of this province. If one examines the notable 
events in the humdrum existence of the people in these States 
for the past 25 years or so, one will be surprised to learn 
that in these tracts governed by the Chiefs under the direct 
advice of the British Political Officers there have been seve- 
ral popular uprisings aimed at securing redress of some urgent 
economic and political grievances. People in Baud, Bamra, Rai- 
‘i pakhol, Ranpur, Nayagarh, Nilgiri, Talcher and many other Sta- 
tes have spontaneously risen several times against arbitrary 
enhancement of land rent, bethi and other crying economic and 
political grievances. Severity of bethi, requisitioning of 
goats and buffaloes for sacrificial purposes, fees for kill- 
ing wild beasts damaging the crops in the fields, grazing fees 
and increment of land rent are some of the prominent causes 


which have led to these risings. 


* Report of the Orissa States Enquiry 
Committee, Cuttack, 1939. 


(Contd. . . P-296/~) 
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In Bamra, there were four popular movements against the 
arbitrary increase in land rent, within a period of 28 years 
led by Hara Padhan, Bhagavatia Padhan and Jagannath Garnaik, 
Daitari Hota and Bhagban Patel, respectively. Some of these 
were beaten and put in Jail, some were fined, while the rest 
. were banished from the State. The fifth movement started in 
1928 against the Meefar Settlement which increased the land 
rent still further, About 4,000 people advanced towards the 
Bungalow of the Political Agent at Sambalpur for demanding 
redress. A no-~rent campaign was started on the failure to 
secure redress from the Political Agent. Six Gauntias (village 
headmen) were arrested and imprisoned for 3 months. Some lea- 
ders lost their jobs in service and 4 Gauntias were deprived 
of their Gaunti rights. Section 144 was served on DayanamMa 
Satpathy and 5 others. The former had to go to prison for a 
month and a half. Several others were dealt with under various 


charges. The movement was thus suppressed. 


In 1937 some persons had to disobey orders umer Section 
144 for which they were sent to prison for six months. In 1938 
Kandarp Padhan, Krisna Padhan and 23 others asked the authori- 
ties to grant the people fundamental rights of citizenship. 


They were sent to prison for 3 years each under Section 110. 


Land rents were increased in Baudh in 1930 under the 


New Settlement. There was an increase of 100,200, 300 and 
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in some cases 400 per cent in different places. About 2,000 
people went to the Raja to lay before him their grievances. 
The officials prevented an approach to the Raja. Twenty- 
seven Khonds then went to Sambalpur to get relief from the 
Political Agent. On their return to the State they were crue~ 


ly beaten and imprisoned. 


In Daspalla in the year 1913, there was a great rising 
“against the Paramount Power's recognising the adoption of the 
successor of the deceased Ruler, ignoring the claims of one of 
the agnates of the Ruler. To quell this, very severe oppressive 
“measures were adopted. It is said there were public hangings 
and looting and urson on a very large scale, Even to-day 


people shudder to think of the horrors of that period. 


In 1928, people of Nilgiri started a popular movement 
against bethi and magan and in the course of this movement, 
about two thousand people left the State and came away to 
Balasore, Ultimately the Paramount Power intervened and a 
settlement was arrived at. Mr. C.F. Andrews has mentioned 
this struggle with his comments in his book "India and Simon 


Commission", 


In Talcher, when the miscellaneous cess was first levied 
in 1911, there was an agitation which was suppressed by puni- 


shing the leaders. Another movement in 1922 was similarly 
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dealt with. Again the question was agitated in 1932 but to 


no purpose. - 


In Dhenkanal, at the end of the 19th century the Manager 
of the State contemplated enhancement of rent umer a new 
settlement. One thousand people came and protested, in conse- 
quence of which the idea was abandoned. Again in 1922 the 
management wanted to revise rent. Forest rules were also 
revised and enforced just then. Against both these there was 

. much resentment and agitation. Some redress was effected, but 
four of the leaders were charged with conspiracy and were sen- 
tenced to imprisonment for three years. This gave a set-back 


to the movement, 


GLOSSARY 
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Abwab Cesses levied by the Ruler illegally 
in addition to regular assessment in 


Adivasi 


Anla, 
Amala 


Anin 


Anugrahi Jagir 


Aul Dofasil land 
Bada laghu 


Baisakh 


Bajefassal 
Bajra 


Bandh 


the land. 


Tribals. 


A native officer of revenue. 


Native surveyer of land or employee 
who measures the land during the 
settlement operation. 


Jagir lands granted to the favour. 


ites of the Rajas. 
First class double-~cropped land. 
Late variety of paddy crop. 


Indian month corresponding to 
period from 11 April to 9 May. 


Miscellaneous crops. 
One kind of millet. 


An embanked tank. 


Bania 


-Barik/Bhandari 
Barhais 
Bauri 


Beali 


Bet hi 


Betra pana 


} 


Beusana 


Bhadrav 


* Bheti 
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Goldsmith, who prepares and 


repairs ornaments. 

Barbers. 

Carpenter. 

People belonging to a low caste. 


Autumn rice sown in May-June 
and harvested in August and 
September. 


Unpaid forced labour. 


People belonging to a low caste, 


who prepared bamboo baskets. 


Ploughing up of the young rice 
plants. 


The month corresponding to the 
period from 7 August to 4 
September. 


Presents given to a king in cash 
or in kind, gift. 
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Bhogra land Lands granted to the village headmen 
, for their services rendered to the - 
State either on quit rent or on full 


rental. 
Birhi Blackgram. 
Bramhottar Land given free of rent to a 


Brahmin for religious pursuits, 


Chaitra The month corresponding to the 
period from 12 March to 10 April. 


Chakran land Service Land held on quit rent, 
Chana A kind of pulse. 

" Chandana Resident non-cultivator. 
Chandana chasa A raiyat with a small area of wet 


cultivation near the homestead, 


Chasa Agriculturist. 
Dalua Spring rice. 
Debottar land Rent-free lands meant for the 


upkeep of religious institutions. 
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Desua Kondh Kondhs who had been in close contact 
, with the Oriyas. 


Dofasil land | Double cropped land. 

Doma Low-caste people who make bamboo 

baskets. 

Falgun . Indian month corresponding to the 
period from 10 February to 11 
March, 

Fasal Crop 

Gadjat _ Princely States of Orissa. 

Jagir Revenue~free lams granted to 


Village servants as remuneration 


for their service. 


Jagirdar Holders of Jagir lands, persons 
holding revenue-free lands in 
consideration of their services 


to an individual or the community. 


Jara One kind of oil-seed. 


Jati Caste. 
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Kartik Indian month corresponding to the 


period from 5 October to 2 Novem 
ber. 

Keuta . Fisherman. 

Khadi Hand woven coarse cloth, 

Khamar Store house of grains, granery. 

Khamar land The personal lands of the Ruler and 
the members of his family held free 
of rent. 

Khanapuri~ ' Preparation of preliminary record of 


rights in lands after the survey is 


completed. 
Khandayat ; Warrior class of the state. 
Khanja Land grants meant for maintenance 


of the members of the royal family. 


Khanj adar Holders of Khanja lands. 


Khasras _ Field index to the map, containing one 
entry for each field or separate plot 
belonging to one cultivator, specify- 
ing the names of the owner and the 


Khatian 


Kist 


Kodali/Kori 


Kondh 
Kondhamal 


Kult hi 


- Kumbhar 
Kumut i 


Lakhraj 
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occupier, its area, the crop borne 
on it, and a description of the 
nature of the soil. 


A record containing a list of tenants 
of the village with details of the 
land held by each, the rent payable 
by them, and the class of tenancy to 
which holding belonged. 


Instalment of rent or revenue. 


Implement used by the cultivators 
fer digging the soil. 


Tribe, A class of tribals, 
Area inhabited by Kondhs, 


A kind of pulse used as the foo 
of the cattle and poor. 


Earthen pot maker. 
Trading class. 


Rent-free tenures, 


Magan 
Magh 
Mahal 
Mahi 
Mal area 
Man 
Mandia 


Margasir 


Meli 


_ Minha: 
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Illegal cesses levied by the Zamin- 
dars for special purposes, 


Indian month correspoming to the 
period from January lst to January 
3ist. 


Princely state. 


Harrow, Implement used for 
cultivation. 


Hilly area inhabited by the tribal 
people, 


A local land measure; 4 mans are 
equal to one acre of land. 


A kind of millet consumed by the 
poor people. 


Imian month corresponding to the 
period from 3 November to 2 
December. 


Uprising, agitation. 


Site of house and garden left 


unassessed, Rent-free land. 


Moffasil jama 
Mauza 
| Muffasil 


Mughalbandi 


Mung 
Nabat 


Nauti 
‘Nishkar 
Nothabartan jagir 


Nazarana 


Pada land 
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Rent realised from the tenants. 


A village or a group of villages. 


Village, Interior. 


Plain and fertile lands in the 
coastal region which was under 
the direct administration of the 
British. 


Green gram. 


Sugar 


A local measure, one nauti is 
equivalent to 6 kgs of paddy. 


Lands not liable to assessment 
of rent, 


Revenue free lands granted to the 


widows of soldiers who died in wars. 


Presentation, gift. 


Lands not suitable for cultivation. 
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‘Padika A rod of 10 ft. 54 inches in length 
used at the time of measurement of 
land, 

Pahi Non-resident holders of cultivated 


laws of a village. 


Paik ; Feudal militia, holding lams of the 
Zamindars or Rajas by tenure of 
military service. 


Paikan royat Paiks whose lands were assessed and 


converted into raiyati tenure. 


Parchas Statement showing the name of the 
owner of the plot, area of each plot 
and existing jama of the holding, an 
abbreviated khatian. 


Patwaris Collecting agents in a village working 


umMer the village headman. 


Pergana A tract of the state compromising 


many villages. 


Pirrottar Lands assigned to the Mohammedans to 
worship Satyapir for the welfare of 
the Raja. 


Pradhan A village headman. 


Rabi 
Raiyat 


Raiyati 


Raja 


Raktapatta Jagir 


. Raktapattadar 


Randbartan jagir 


Rasad 


Rasi 


Sabar 
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Winter crops. 


A tenant, a cultivator. 


Relating to tenants or cultiva- 
tors. 


King, Feudatory Chief of a 
State, 


Revenue-free lamds granted to the 
leaders of armies who waged succe- 
ssful war against the neighbouring 
states. 


Holder of Raktapatta Jagir. 


The rent-free land granted to the 
widows of soldiers for their main- 
tenance. 


Compulsory supply of provisions to 
the Raja. 


Oll~seed, 


A tribe, a class of tribals. 


Sal. 
Samiti 


Sanad 


’ Saradh 


Sarbarkar 


Sarbarkari 


sarbarkari jagir 


Seer 


Sevaka 


* Sandhi 
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Name of a tree. 
An association, 


A grant; a charter, a document 
conveying to an individual his 
status, privileges and emoluments, 
etc. 


Winter rice sown in June-July and 
reaped in November—January. 


The village headman who was entru- 
sted with the collection of land 


revenue, 
Relating to Sarbarkar. 


Revenue~free lands enjoyed by the 
Sarbarkars in return for their 
services. 


A local measure, one seer is 
equal to 700 grams. 


Priest. 


People whose profession is 


trade in wine. 


Sunia 


Taccavi 


Tahasildar 


Taila - 
Tantis 
Tatia 
Telli 
Telengas 
Thakur 
“Thalas 


Thani 
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lith day of the bright fortnight in the 
month of Bhadrav (August-September), 
Oriya New Year's Day. 


A loan given as a relief measure for 
carrying on agricultural operations. 


Officer in charge of collection of 


land revenue. 

Newly reclaimed land. 
Weaver class. 

Bell metal cups. 


& 


People who live on making oil. 


Telugu speaking people. 


God 


Big plates of bell metal. 


Resident cultivators of the 


village. 
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Tokari jagirdar A class of people enjoying 
revenue-free lands. 


Tussar | A kind of silk obtained from a species 


of silk worm. 


Zamind ar A landlord under the King. 


Zamindari- The tract of land under the possessions 
of a Zamindar, The office and rights of 


a Zamindar. 
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